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§g-As this is the last number that will be published 
before the meeting of congress, we have chiefly given it 
up to the insertion of certain articles which, if not now 


recorded, might hereafter be altogether excluded—for 


almost every thing must give way to public papers, and 
important political proceedings. 

We present a collection of brief notices of legal deci- 
sions, which are useful to all persons, having respect to 
the common affairs of life. 

The case of the habeas corpus, obtained for John P 
Pleasants, esq. from judge Brockenbrough, and decided 
at Richmond on the 20th inst. is presented at length, and 
will claim and receive an attentive reading, on many ac- 


counts, as a very important proceeding. Mr. Pleasants 
was discharged. 


The following is a copy of Mr. T'rowp’s letter of re- 
signation, as communicated by the governor of Georgia 
to the legislature: 

Laurens county, 8th Nov. 1833. 

In execution of a deferred resolution, I resign my seat 
in the senate of the United States. Reasons merely per- 
sonal, it would concern you very little to receive—and 
others, which are of higher import, belong to my con- 
stituents, who might not choose to be troubled with 
them. It may suffice, that if the people of Georgia are 
as they were, another can serve them more usefully; and 
that if they are not, I would be the last whom they 
would select to serve them atall. Your fellow-citizen, 

G. M. Trove. 

To governor Lumpkin. 

Mr. Troup’s term would have expired in March, 1835. 
John P. King has been elected in the place of Mr. Troup. 

Governor Miller, of South Carolina, has resigned his 
seat in the United States senate in consequence of ill 
health. Col. Preston is spoken of as a candidate. 

Tue stocks. We are sorry to observe that the terms 
*‘dulls”’ and *‘bears”’ are becoming familiar at New York. 
In the gamblings in stocks, (and the chief part of the 
brokers’ dealings in them is neither more nor less than 
sheer gambling), the buyers are denominated bulls, as 
shewing a desire to ¢oss-up, and the sellers bears, from 
a wish to trample upon or tread down. A person is called 
a lame duck, when not making prompt perme of the 
loss sustained by his contracts about stocks. Stocks are 
very seldom, or in small amounts, delivered—hence there 
is not much reality in the dealings which are had; it is 
only the difference between prices, at one time and at 
another, which is paid or received, though the stock ma 
be demanded, and, if not transferred, a *“‘lame duck” is 
made. 





“THE GOVERNMENT.” In old times we used to be- 
lieve that the gevernment of the United States was in the 
senate and house of representatives, or an united co-ope- 
ration of the several states and of the people of all the 
states, to establish the law: and that it was the duty of the 
president only to execute the law, as laid down in the 
books, or corrected by the judiciary in cases of error. 

But ‘‘vires acquirit eundo”—it gains strength as it 
proceeds! The words first used, when speaking of the 
exeeutive power were “‘THE administration’ —next 
‘“rais administration” —then ‘‘my administration”—and 
now it is with apparent gravity asserted, and claimed to 
be the true demoeracy, that the president is THE ‘‘Go- 
VERNMENT.” There are hundreds of instances of this 
in the ‘official’? papers. 

It is probable that the matter may somehow be settled, 
at the ensuing session of congress. The house of repre- 
sentatives is the constitutional purse-holder of the nation, 

Vor. XLV—Sie. 14. 


and the secretary of the treasury is no more than their 
clerk, in this respect; and, if the public deposites shall 
be ordered into that place of safe-keeping which the 
house of representatives thought the best one, and estab- 
lished at the last session—we shall find out what is ‘‘the 
government.”? 


a 


Mone pisastens. We stop the press (says the St. 
Francisville, Lou. Phenix, of the 2d inst.) to announce 
the loss by fire, of the steamboat Caspian. She was 
burnt near the mouth of Red river, and we are informed 
that between twenty and thirty souls perished in the 
flames. Particulars not yet received. 

‘The following brief announcement is from the Atta- 
kapas Gazette of November 2. 

**The steamboats Peruvian and Chippewa, have lately 
sunk with full cargoes of cotton and other articles; the 
former at Natchez island, and the other in Red river. 





To PREVENT DisasTERS. ‘The following is a section 
of a bill lately reported in the legislature of New Jersey, 
and which, it is believed, will be passed into a law: 

“Sec. 19. If the manager, conductor, engineer, agent 
or any other person having the direction of any steam 
carriage, used for conveying passengers, or for convey- 
ing, drawing or propelling other carriages with passen- 
gers, shall from ignorance or gross negligence, or wilful- 
ly, or travelling at a greater speed than at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, so direct, manage or conduct the 
said steam carriage, or any apparatus belonging thereto, 
as to burst or break the boiler or other machinery, or as 
to overturn, break down or otherwise affect the same, or 
any carriage drawn or propelled thereby, or any carriage 
in the vicinity thereof, by means whereof any person 
shall be killed, any such manager, conductor, engineer, 


agent or other person, ‘shall be deemed guilty of man- 
slaugher.’ ” 


LocomMoTIVE EXGINES. Fromthe Scotsman. The other 
day, one of the engines, on the Garnkirk and Glasgow 
railway, hauled a train of seventy loaded wagons from 
Gartgill colliery to the depot at Glasgow, a distance of 
eight miles, in one hour and five minutes. The gross 
weight of the wagons was 2874 tons, and of the engine 
and tender 14 tons, 7 cwt. making a total of 301 tons, 17 
cwt. A great proportion of the distance is quite level, 
The ordinary resistance on a level line is 9 lbs. per ton, 
so that the engine must have been exerting a power of 
about 2,718 lbs. The diameter of the cylinder is 124 in- 
ches, the length of the stroke 22, and the pressure at 55 
ibs. per square inch. The train extended over a distance 
of upwards of 270 yards, and presented to view a grand 
and interesting spectacle, while it afforded a most won- 
derful exhibition of locomotive power to those who take 
an interest in the important national question of the im- 
provement of our internal means of communication. 





Tre Metnonist Eriscopat cavurcn is still rapidly 
increasing in the United States. The inerease of last 
year is 71,178 new members and 175 travelling preach- 
ers. Total members 619,771—total preaehers 8,975. 
Baptists 1x THe U. S. It appears from Allen’s An- 
nual Register, that the whole number of Baptist commu- 
nicants in the United States, is 409,658; churches 5,513; 
ordained ministers $,153; associations 311. In the year 
1832 there were about 50,000 baptisms by the pastors of 
the several churches; nett increase of communicants dur- 
ing the same period 48,224. Five of the states contain 
more than one-half of the whole number of communi- 
cants, viz: New York 60,006; Virginia 54,302; Georgia 
$8,383; Kentucky 34,844; South Carolina 28,496; total of 
five states 215,610. In Maine there are 15,000; in Penn- 





sylvania 11,103. The proportion to the whole popula- 
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tion in Maine is about as one to 26; in Pennsylvania as 
one to 100; in Virginia as one to 18. 

The Baptist denomination of the United States have 
eight colleges, embracing between 400 and 600 ee 
The oldest college is Brown university, established in 
1764, and the largest, Hamilton seminary, which has 130 


pupils. 


Tue marzts. Another and another robber of the mails 
is arrested and sent to the penitentiary—but the practice 
of plundering them gains ground. There cannot be a 
doubt but that this alarming progress is made in conse- 

uence of the removal of faithful officers to make room 
or politicians. ‘Thousands expected this when the post 
master general was arranged into the ‘‘cabinet.” When- 
ever the appointment of a successor to the present in- 
cumbent shall take place, we hope it will be with the un- 
derstanding that he shall attend to his own business, and 
not meddle with the general business of the nation, either 
asa party man or ‘‘eabinet minister.” He has enough 
to do in his own office. 





IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. ‘The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted at a meeting 
of citizens, held at Rochester, on the evening of the 13th 
inst. 

Whereas, it is not only the right, but the duty of all 
good citizens, on proper occasions, freely to express their 
sentiments upon measures which concern the national 
welfare; and whereas, an attempt is now making to ex- 
cite the feelings of this community upon the subject of 
negro slavery, and to enlist our citizens on the side of the 
anti-slavery societies, which societies propose the zmme- 
diate emancipation of all the slaves in the United States, 
therefore, as the sense of this meeting, 

Ist. Resolved, That we sincerely desire to witness the 
total abolition of slavery in these United States, as soon 
as it can be done with due regard to the rights of the 
slave holders, and the welfare of the country. 

2d. That whatever may be our views of the propriety 
of slavery, we can never sanction the doctrine, which if 
carried into practice, would at once let loose two millions 
of ignorant and degraded beings, and consign them to 
pauperism and crime. 

3d. That as the question of slavery is one wholly with- 
in the jurisdiction of the respective states, we deem all 
interference on the part of citizens of other states as high- 
ly get sr and impolitic. 

4th. That we approve of the principle of the Ameri- 
eau Colonization society, and recommend its operations 
to the public aid. 

5th. That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published. 

Jacos GovuLp, chairman. 


Levi A. Ward, secretary. 





New erovup or 1stanps. A Sydney paper contains 
the following particulars respecting a group of islands 
discovered by captain Harwood, of the Hashmy, whaler, 
extracted from the log of that ship: 

“In coming down from Japan, fell in with a group of 
islands, not laid down in the charts, in latitude 5 deg. 45 
min. north, and 152 deg. 35 min. east longitude—about 
fifty miles N. W. of Young William’s islands; the tops 
of the trees on the islands were visible a considerable 
distance at sea. I had the crew of the Hashmy on them 
refreshing, who were treated with great kindness by the 
natives. “Phe islands are very thickly inhabited, with 
plenty of cocoa nuts, vegetables, and such refreshments 
as are necessary for crews coming from Japan with the 
seurvey. ‘There is also an excellent harbor on the east- 
ern part of Young William’s islands.” 

Centrat America. It is with much pleasure we are 
informed, that the ey go of Central America, perfectly 
sick of civil war, and of the murder of one another, 


to gratify the lusts of their GENERALS—have resolved 
to support the law, and ‘‘command the peace,” witha 
good prospect of success. But they will fail—unless 
they Export a considerable portion of those whose ideas 
of private right and common-sense law have been lost in 
the pursuit of military glory and the love of mtriTary 
RULE—as well as the whole of that priesthood, which, 





oo 
leaving the paths of the Great Teacuenr, and, instead 
of ‘‘keeping themselves to themselves,” and practisin 
piety and charity, violently and villainouwsly meddle with 
the affairs of the secular government, and raise up fathers 
against sons, and sons against fathers, in battle! Tyrs, 
ARE THE CURSE OF THE EARTH.* ‘l’o suppose that sub. 
stantial liberty can be enjoyed under the dominion of gy 
established church, is not less absurd than for persons to 
wish themselves transferred to the dominions of Sata), 
that they may not be melted with heat in the month of 
August! And the southern states ought not to pretend 
to the character of republics, until they are purged both 
of the command of generals and the dominion of priests— 
and resort ouly to a GOVERNMENT OF LAWS, enacted by 
the people themselves, through their representatives, for 
the equal good of all. 





STEUBENVILLE, O. The following is a bricf abstract 
from the ‘‘Herald” of the 30th ult. shewing the many- 
facturing establishments of that neat and thrifty town. 

1 paper mill thought superior to any in the western 
country; 2 woollen factories, one a very large one; 3 
carpet factories—one of them on a large seale; 2 cotton 
factories, of about 1,000 spindles each; 3 iron foundries. 
3 steam engine factories; 1 brass foundry; 5 machine 
shops; 3 flouring mills; 1 factory of plated ware; 1 boat 
yard; 1 saw mill; 2 breweries; 5 coperas factories; 3 tan- 
neries; 1 rope walk; 1 comb factory; 1 chemical factory— 
all which, one excepted, are in full operation, and 14 of 
thera use steam power. There is, besides, a full supply 
of mechanical trades, &e. ° 

The population was 3,000, in 1830—and has since in- 
creased. ‘The schools are on an excellent footing, and 
the lands in the neighborhood of a fine quality. There 
are seven churches inthe town—2 Methodist, and 1 each 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Associate reformed. 





Mr. Grunpy, it will be recollected, was re-chosen a 
senator of the U. S. from Tennessee on the 54th ballot— 
but an opposition to him is still kept up. Pleasant M. 
Miller, esq. has given. him public notice, in one of the 
Tennessee papers, that he shall apply to the senate, at 
an early date of their session, for his expulsion from that 
body; upon the following charges: Ist, that he falsely re- 
presented that he had travelled 1,000 miles when he had 
travelled less than 750, whereby he drew from the trea- 
sury $200 more than he was entitled to by law; and 2dly, 
that he has been in the constant habit, during the last 
four years, of thus drawing $400 more than he was le- 
gally entitled to. 

It the charge shall be sustained, and Mr. Grundy re- 
quired to return the excess into the treasury, what will 
happen to Mr. Benton, also a member of the senate, 
who received pay for a supposed journey from Washing- 
ton city to St Louis, and back again, between 12 o’clock 
in the night of the 3d March, and 12 o’clock M. on the 
4th of the same month. 


__—~ 


PANNSYLVANIA AND Onto. A convention was recent- 
ly held at Warren, O. composed of delegates from the 
states named, for the purpose of considering the proprie- 
ty, and devising plans to effect a juncture of the waters 
of the great Ohio canal with those of the Pennsylvania 
canal, at or near Pittsburgh—a noble undertaking, to 
which we heartily wish success. The following extract 
from a letter briefly shews what has been done: 

Warren, Nov. 16, 1833. 

Dear sir: The convention adjourned yesterday, about 
100 members were in attendance. The delegates, from 
the counties south of the reserve, did not appear in the 
convention, at its opening, but, upon invitation, took their 
seats and participated in its deliberations. A committee 
was appointed, consisting of members from the different 
counties of Pennsylvania and Ohio, who reported onthe 
general advantages of the connection of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio canals, and much valuable information was eli- 
cited—committees were also appointed, of members from 
the county of Mercer, in Pennsylvania, Trumbull and 
Portage, on the reserve, and from the counties south of the 





*For they extend a mighty influence over countries which 
have no established religions, in various ways. 
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~ respective routes and modes of communication, and 


the whole was referred to a committee, composed of the 
delegates from Philadelphia yo and county, and Pitts- 
burgh, who, after viewing the different routes, personally, 
are to report on the best mode of connection; which re- 
port is to be appended to and published as a part of the 
doings of the convention. The Pennsylvania delegation 
left this morning, for the west, to view the Mahoning, 
Sandy and Massillon routes. 

Much harmony and good feeling prevailed throughout 
the convention, and the public will soon be in possession 
of such information as will enable them to act under- 
standingly and efficiently on this important subject. 





Wuits Pine. This tree, which constitutes much of 
the present wealth of this part of the country, is the lofti- 
est wee in the United States. It attains, sometimes the 
height of 150 feet, or even more, with a trunk five feet 
and upwards in diameter. Its foliage is ever green, light, 
delicate and making an elegant appearance. 

Maine furnishes about three-fourths of all the white 
pine lumber exported from the United States, and Pe- 
nobscot river is the centre of this trade, and hereafter 
must furnish the main supply in the lumber market.— 
‘Throughout the northern states about three-fourths of all 
the houses are chiefly built of this material, and the orna- 
mental work of nearly all the rest is composed of it. For 
masts and spars its use is almost universal throughout the 
middle and northern states, and owing to its lightness its 
Joss could not be supplied without considerable difficulty. 
The Riga masts are said to have more strength; but the 
English derive most of those in the merchant service, 
and yards and bowsprits for the navy, from New Bruns- 
wick and Canada. As the sources of supply are annually 
drying up» and the demand is constantly increasing, the 
piue timber lands of our state are becoming invaluable. 
‘Their present price is but a small fraction of their in- 
trinsic value. { Bangor Rep. 





Tae BANKS OF New Founpiann. These banks ex- 
tend over a space of forty thousand miles, and are from 
thirty to forty-five fathoms below the surface of the ocean. 
The shoals are inhabited by innumerable tribes of muscles 
and clams, to which it is a favorite residence, as they can 
easily bury their shells in the soft sand. ‘They have ene- 
mies to contend with. ‘The codfish resort to this coast 
to prey on them. They keep a constant watch, and swim 
about a foot above the sub-marine sands; when a muscle 
opens its shell, itis immediately seized and devoured. 
At other times the fish do not wait: they are provided 
with a horny protuberance round their mouths; with these 
they burrow in the sand and capture the muscle in its 
shell. ‘The fishermen of various nations, French, Eng- 
lish and Americans, who resort to these banks, take an- 
nually from eight to ten millions of fish; on opening them 
they find the remains of twenty or fifty muscles in each— 
sometimes the muscle shells are found either wholly or 
partially dissolved. ‘The first eare of the fishermen, after 
taking their stations, is to ascertain the depth of water: 
the lines must be regulated so as to lie on the bottom, 
where the fish are always engaged in this species of sub- 
marine war. 





Armory or Matra. There are two kinds of knight’s 
armour, the bright or burnished, and the black. Both 
are of steel and seemingly cumbrous, the suits of bright 
armour weighing from JU to 35 ibs. and the black from 
70 to 80, being more massy, and often double. Both 
kinds have seen hard services as may be known from the 
hacks they wear; some of them are likewise dented by 
balls, but I noticed only one which was pierced by them. 
They are not unfrequently lined with velvet or soft lea- 
ther and upon the thighs are often laid in plates like 
scales—the hoots are mostly of wood with a broad top of 
thick leather. The number of entire suits of this armour 
in one apartment amounts to 500. These are ranged in 
rows on stands so that the first revelation is that of an 
army of knights armed cap-a-pie, holding either a lance 
or the long double handed sword. It is chivalry in a 
dream, motionless but eloquent, and there seems wantin 
only the touch of the magic wand of the great author of 
Waverly to start those spectral warriors into life. Ano- 


who reported on the comparative advantages of 
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ther apartment contains about 400 other suits Jess worth 
inspection, as they are mostly old, rust-eaten and broken. 
Several portraits of the grand masters hung here; would 
it not be a fitting place for the portrait of sir Walter? 
Here, amid scenes which he loved to portray, and re- 
membranees on which he delighted to dwell, his sem- 
blanee would be regarded with feclings akin to apotheo- 
sis. [ Gill Post. 








‘TRIAL Br BATTLE!”’ A letter from Madrid, under 
date of September 23d, published in a London paper, 
notices a report that Dou Pedro has written to his bro- 
ther, Don Miguel, a spirited letter, in which he urges 
him in the most pressing terms, to deeide the fate of war 
in single combat with him, in order to put an end to the 
misfortunes which Portugal is now endergoing in conse- 
quence of their pretensions. Don Miguel, after consult- 
ing with his friends, declined accepting the challenge, 
because his death would settle the question in favor of 
Donna Maria, whilst Don Pedro’s demise would not lead 
to the ultimate triumph of Don Miguel’s cause. This 
proves, says the writer, at least, that Don Pedro isa brave 
man, who deplores the waste of human life in the present 
contest, a circumstance which ought to endear him to the 
Portuguese, and induce them to give him their cordial 
support. 

This would be a singular mode, indeed, of endearing 
himself to the Portuguese nation—committing fratricide 
himself or compelling his brother to do it. He might 
more effectually have prevented the waste of human life 
in the present contest by refraining from the invasion of 
Portugal. 


eee 


MEMORANDUMS AND ITEMS. 

An Alabama paper says—It is rumored, (we do not, however, 
vouch for its correctness), that a difficulty has occurred between 
the settlers on the Choctaw lands now offering for sale, and 
those engaged in land speculation—and that four gentlemen 
engaged in speculation, had been killed by Indians, instigated 
by the settlers. 


Abraham W. Hause, the supposed ringleader of a gang of 
counterfeiters, has been convicted in Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, on two counts, and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
four years. Allsuch persons ought to be sent for forty years. 
It is never safe to let an old counterfeiter go at large. 


Four persons have been indicted at the present session of the 
circuit court of the United States. at Philadelphia, for several 
forgeries of papers in procuring pensions for revolutionary sol- 
diers, and for drawing the money from the bank of the United 
States. 


It is said that some Americans have been imprisoned at Leg- 
horn for some unknown offence; and it is suggested that a ves- 
sel of war shall be directed to call there, with relation to the 
subject. Such a proceding will not answer, we think, in the 
present case. 


The use of hair powder begins again to prevail among the 
fashionables of Paris! 


The cholera has reappeared in London, and it is raid that 800 
persons died of it in the last week of September. 


Daniel O’Connell has three sons, two sons-in-law and a bro- 
ther in-law, members of the British parliament. (“A pretty 
considerable” family concern!] 


Thirty bands of emigrants, from Alsace, varying from 20 to 
100 persons each, have left France for Algiers, as colonists— 
free passages, and lands, being granted to them. They are in 
families, and will prove valuable settlers. 

It is stated that Mrs. Hannah More died worth £25,000 ster- 
ling, the whole of which was acquired by her literary labors. 
The greater part of her fortune was devised to different chari- 
ties. 


In Massachusetts, any person selling or offering for sale, a 
lottery ticket, incurs, by the first offence, a fine of not less than 
$100, nor more than $2,000; tor the second offence, in addition 
to the above penalty, he is liable to one years imprisonment in 
the house of correction; for the third, an extension of the term 
of imprisonment and the same penalty. 


General Shelby, of Lexington, Kentucky, sold a herd of one 
hundred and sixty mules, raised on his own plantation, for ele- 
ven thousand eight hundred and forty dollars cash! This the 
Lexington Intelligencer very justly heads ‘“‘acrRicuLTURAL 
THRIFT.”’ 


Property worth £15,000 was lately destroyed by fire, at Three 
Rivers, Canada. 

Married, at Bridgewater, Mass. Mr. Benjamin Clough, of 
Sanbornton, to Miss Caroline Bowers, of B.—both deaf and 
dumb. The seene wasa novel one. The marriage ceremony 
was penuaet in writing; it being presented, each assented, 

the 


and they were pronounced masried, agreeably to the laws of the 
siate. 
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When Bruce first reported that the Abyssiniane eut off parts 
of living cattle and eat them, every body refused to believe bim, 
and the whole account of his travels was discredited. ‘Peter 
Pindar” eaid he stated that they— 

**Killed half a cow and sent the rest to grass!”? 
but now it stands an accepted fact, one of common occurrence, 
hateful as it seems, that the Abyssinians do cut beef steaks from 
the hind quarters of living animals, sew up the wound, and 
drive the animal forward, apparently none the worse of the ope- 
ration! 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 23d ult. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

- Ross. The item of intelligence by this arrival, however, 
which, we confess, touches us the most—and, if we may judge 
from the general gratulation with which every one we have 
seen receives it, will most touch our readers—is that of the safe 
return to England of this long lost officer and all the companions 
save three of his original voyage. He, with his son, commander 
Ross, had reached London, after being received throughout their 
whole progress from the north of England, where they landed 
from the Orkneys, with acclamations, ringing of bells and every 
sign of rejoicing. They had dined with the king, by whom they 
were moat warmly welcomed, and from the heads of the admi- 
ralty, and in every other quarter had received the most gratify- 
ing reception, So incredulous was the public of the possibility 
of his having returned in safety, that when the news of it reach- 
ed London, it was taken as a hoax, and although a meeting of 
the subscribers to captain Back’s expedition was convened in 
order to take measures immediately to recall that gallant and 
self-devoted in4ividual, Mr. Perry, the governor of Hudson’s 
Bay company, in assenting to take the preliminary steps for ex- 

sditing such recall, yet spoke of the return of capt. Ross as far 
rom certain. Having appeared, however, in person, all doubts 
were at an end; and this very packet has, we dare say, brought 
out despatches, with orders from the Hudson Bay company to 
transmit by express to capt. Back, the gratifying intelligence of 
the safe returu of those, of whom, amidst the discouragements 
and uncertainties of all others, he never despaired, and for the 
chance, desperate as it seemed to most, of rescuing whom, he 
willingly incurred the risk of much toil and suffering, and the 
imminent hazard of a lingering and protracted death. Truly 
enviable, indeed, will be his feelings, when he hears the safety 
of his friend, and finds, moreover, that after justly entitling him- 
self to the whole merit of such a sacrifice as his attempt implies, 
he may be very honorably, and for the most sufficient reasons, 
exempted from the hardships and perils of further prosecuting it. 
There is a letter from: capt. Back in the London papers, dated 
19th June, from Norway house, Juck river, where he was mak- 
ing preparations to jnsure a safe transport of his boats, crews, 
&c. to a wintering ground. An express, therefore, sent off now, 
will intercept him in bis winter quarters. 

Some particulars of capt. Ross’ detention, of the sufferings 
endured, and his happy escape from the regions of suow and 
ice, shall be stated hereafter. 

The market for cotton had vibrated, it will be seen, though 
at the last date, 23d, the price was within }d. of those of the 
preceding week. 

FRANCE. 

Accounts state that France, agitated by the events in the Pe- 
ninsula, had determined to etation an army of 50,000 men along 
the Pyrenees, to act in the event of Bourmont and his followers 
taking arms under Don Carlos. The prompt measures of Louis 
Phillippe in favor of the young queen of Spain, had rendered 
him popular; but a servile compliance with the government of 
Austria, in the arrest of an old friend of European liberty, the 
marquia of Canossa, the only surviving descendant of Michael 
Angelo, had checked the popular feeling in his favor. The crime 
of the marquis consists in his devotion to liberty. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

There appears to be a chance of collision between these two 
powers. The fortress of Maestricht, garrisoned by the Dutch, 
eannot be approached except through a territory declared to be 
neutral and inviolable: and which the king of Holland has no 
right to march his troops through, until he has removed the ob- 
structions which still impede the navigation of the Maese. But 
the term of service of a portion of the garrison has expired, and 
they have become mutinous and insist upon being relieved. 
The question is, whether the king of Holland will, under these 
circumstances, attempt to replace them with fresh troops. 
Should he determine to do so, the Belgians, who have moved a 
considerable force in that direction, will oppose him; and the 
French also would have a right to interfere, as they are parties 
to the convention by which ihe territory in question is declared 
to be inviolable and strictly neutral. General St. Cyr, the com- 
mander of the French army of the north, had arrived in Brus- 
sels, in order to make arrangements with the Belgian govern- 
ment relative to their future proceedings. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The treaty between these powers stipulates that upon the re- 
quisition of Russia, the porte shall at any time close the Darda- 
nelles to every foreign power. This it is said will be protested 
against by France and England. 

SPAIN. 
The manifesto of the queen, which will be found below, 
it appears had diaeatisfied the liberal party in Spain and through- 
out Rurope, without conciliating the apostolical party at home. 
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Don Carlos had entered Spain, and the provinces of Biscay ang 
Navarre were in a state of insurrection. Madrid, however re 
mained tranquil. The army generally espoused the cause of 
the young queen, and there seemed little cause to doubt, at the 
latest dates, that the regent would, by her own strength and 
forces, be able to subject the whole kingdom to the rule of the 
infanta. If not, however, Louis Phillippe had openty tendered 
through M. de Rayneval, his aid to maintain the rights of the 
young queen. Don Carlos, though in Spain, was concealed: 
the military commanders of provinces bad all given in their ad. 
hesion to the new dynasty. Marshal Bourmont and his Ven. 
deans, who had lett the service of Don Miguel, were performing 
quarantine at Estramadura, but had been ordered out of tie 
kingdom. They then applied for permission to embark at Bar. 
celona or Carthagena, which was refused them, and they were 
lefi to choose between Cadiz and Malaga. 

The Austrian government had made a conditional recognition 
of the young queen, which was not satisfactory. 

The Biscayen insurgents seem to avoid as much as possible 
every chance of meeting the queen’s troops; and when they do 
meet are generally defeated. In Navarre, the apostolical leader 
Santos Ladron, had been captured with about forty of his band.’ 

Military commissions bad been instituted for the trial of the 
rebels. The monks, in many parts of Spain, are exceedi 
busy and impudent—they are generally for Carlos. 

There were various rumors as to a change of ministers and 
the removal of Bermudez and Cruz, but nothing certain. 

The cholera is extending its ravages in Spain, and in some 
places, particularly Seville, has been extremely fatal. Although 
the population of Seville is less than half that of New York, 
yet the number of deaths per day during the height of the dis- 
ease was three-fold greater, making a six-fold greater mortality 
in proportion to the population. Deaths, September 27th; 229; 
29th 315; 30th, 225; October Ist, 155; 2d, 167; 3d, 184. New 
cases on the 27th, 777, remaining 28th, 3,385. Deaths in Ba- 
dajoz September 17th, 82; 18th, 62; 19th, 70; 2th, 75; 2th, 10; 
29th 9; 30th, 7. The population of Badajoz, as stated in the 
gazetteers, does not exceed 20,000. Itis also stated, that the 
cholera had made its appearance in Malaga. 
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MANIFESTO OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
From the Madrid Gazette of Oct. 5. 

A prey to the most profound grief for the unexpected loss of 
my august spouse and sovereign, nothing but a sacred duty, to 
which all the feelings of my heart must give way, could make 
ine break the ailence required by the distressing suddenness of 
the occurrence, aud the intensity of my sorrow. The expecta- 
tion, always excited by a new reign, rises with the uncertainty 
respecting the public administration daring a minority. In or- 
der to remove this uncertainty, and to ggard against the inquie- 
tude and misapprehensions which it produces in men’s minds, 
| have conceived myself bound to anticipate unfounded eon- 
jectures and guesses, by a firm and open declaration of the 
principles which I intend steadily to follow in administering the 
government committed to me by the last will of the king, my 
august spouse, during the minority of the queen, my mort dear 
and beloved daughter, Donna Isabella. 

Religion and the monarchial form of government—the first 
elements of existence for Spain—shall be respected, protected 
and maintained, by me, in all their force and purity. ‘The Spa- 
nish people bave, in their innate zeal for the taith and worship 
of their forefathers, the most complete guarantee, that no one 
can rule them without respecting the most holy objects of their 
beliefandadoration. My heart delights in co operating with, and 
presiding over, this zeal of a nation eminently catholic; in as- 
suring her, that the immaculate religion which we profess, its 


tenets, temples and ministers, shall be the first and most grate- 
ful care of my government. 


I derive the most heartfelt satisfaction from the circumstance, 
that it is a duty for me to preserve unimpaired, the deposite of 
the royal authority entrusted to my hands. I will religiously 
maintain the form and fundamental laws of the monarcliy, 
without admitting innovations which, though flattering at first, 
are dangerous, and have been too much tried to our misfor- 
tune. The best form of government for a country, is that to 
which itis used. A stable and compact power, founded on the 
ancieat laws, respected by habit, consecrated by ages, is the 
most powerful instrument to promote the welfare of nations, 
which is not obtained by weakening the authority, opposing the 
established ideas, customs and institutions, thwarting the exist- 
ing interests and hopes for the purpose of creating new preten- 
sions and wants, rousing the passions of the people, arming the 
individuals against each other, or alarming them, and con- 
vulsing the whole society. I shall transmit the sceptre of 
Spain to the queen who holds it from the law, whole and en 
tire, withont injury Or loss, such as the law has given it to her. 


I shall not, however, suffer this valuable possession which 
awaits her, to remain stationary and uncultivated. I know the 
evils brought upon the people by our protracted misfortunes; and 
[ will do my utmost to remedy them. I am aware of, and will 
make myself better acquainted with, the abuses which time and 
men have introduced into the various branches of the adminis 
tration; and L will exert myself to correct them. Administra- 
tive reforms,the only ones that immediataly produce prosperity 
and happiness, and by which alone a nation is really benefitted, 
shall be the constant object of my solicitnde. I will make it 
my principal study to lighten the public burdens, as far as e0® 
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sistent with the security of the state and the wants of the ser- 
vice; to enforce the upright aud speedy administration of jus- 
tice; to watch over the security of persons aud property; and to 
promote all that tends to increase the public wealth. 

For this great undertaking—the accomplishment of the happi- 
ness of Spain—I want and hope for the unanimous co. opera- 
tion, the united wills and efforts, of the Spaniards. They all 
are sons Of the country, equally interested in her welfare. | 
will not know of past opinions; nor will I listen to present slan- 
der or whispers. I do not admit as services of merit, dark in- 
fluence or manceuvres, or interested vaunts of fidelity or adhe- 
rence. Neither the name of the queen nor mine is the motto of 
partiality, but the tutelar banner of the nation; all my love, pro- 
tection and cares, belong to all the Spaniards. 

1 will inviolably keep the treaties entered into with other 
powers, and respect the independence of all; and [I merely claim 
the reciprocal fidelity and respect to which Spain is justly and 
equally entitled. 

If the Spaniards concur, united, to the attainment of my pur- 
poses, and the Almighty bless our efforts, | shall one day de- 
liver this great nation, recovered from her ills, to my august 
daughter, that she nay complete her happiness, and extend and 

rpetuate the glory and love which, in the annals of Spain, at- 
tend the illustrious name of Isabella. 

Palace of Madrid, October 4, 1833. 

(Signed) 1 TUE QUEEN GOVERNESS. 
—— 8 © O1ewre— 
SWITZERLAND. 

A writer in the “National Intelligencer’’ gives us the follow- 
ing table of the population of the several cantons of Switzer- 
land, and of their respective capital cities or towns. 





Areain Population : Pop. in 
Cantons. sg. miles, Te98. Capitals. 1826. 
Schwitz 472 32,000 Schwitz 4,900 
Uri 516 13,000 Altorf 1,700 
Unterwalden 256 24,000 Stanz 2,200 
Zurich 957 218,000 Zurich 10,400 
Berne 3,674 350,000 Berne 7,600 
Luzerne 772 116,000 Luzerne 6,100 
Glaria 448 28,000 Glaris 4,100 
Zug 115 14,500 Zug 2,900 
Friburg 494 84,000 Friburg 6,500 
Seleure 270 53,000 Soleure 4,000 
Basle 262 54,000 Basle 16,300 
Schaffhausen 171 30,000 Schaffhausen 7,000 
Appenzell 147 52,500 Appenzell 3,200 
Saint Gall 857 144,000 Saint Gall 7,000 
Grisons 2,990 88,000 Coire 3,400 
Argau 772 150,000 Aran 3,500 
Thurgau 355 81,000 Frauenfeldt 1,800 
Tessin 1,142 102,000 Bellinzone 1,200 
Vaud 1,528 170,000 Lausanne 10,200 
Valais 1.957 70,000 Sion 2,400 
Neufchatel 286 51,500 Neufchatel 5,000 
Geneva 93 52,500 Geneva 25,000 
Total 18,534 1,978,000 


Who does not feel an interest in Switzerland, because of her 
struggles for liberty, and the general honesty and simplicity of 
her people—but who does not also feel ineffable disgust that 
such a people should be hired out to protect the persons of 
kings, and fight battles, like mere machines, in which they have 
no sort of interest—who kill and are killed only for ‘‘value re- 
ceived,”? in money? It is awful to think that men are put to 
such uses—‘‘in these our days.’’ 

re © Cte 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

From St. Vincents. By the British brig Jabez the editors of 
the New York Daily Advertiser have received files of papers 
to the 24th October. They are filled with the proceedings in 
the house of assembly on the subject of the act for abolishing 
slavery. A solemn protest against the British act of parliament 
had been brought in and adopted; in which they state that the 
course pursued by the mother country is most fatal to the in- 
terests of the planters, and ruinous to the island; that the com- 
pensation to be allowed is not one-tenth the value of the pro- 
perty, &c. and reserve the right of demanding a further com- 
pensation. The council refused to act on the protest. The 
assembly, in transmitting the protest to the lieut. governor, 
says.— 

“We assure your excellency that. notwithstanding this pre- 
cautionary mode of proceeding, thereis a determination on the 
part of the assembly to give their best support to such plans as 
may, from time to time, be proposed by the supreme govern. 
ment at home to carry into effect the abolition of slavery in this 
colony, and to lay the foundation of future industry and pros- 
perity; without, however, incurring, in the remotest degree, any 
portion of the great and fearful responsibility of a measure, 
which will introduce such hazardous changes into the various 
relations of society. 

**f have the honor to be, vour excellency’s most obedient, and 
humble servant, (Signed) J. P. ROSS, speaker. 

‘¢ His excellency the lieutenant governor.”’ 

The proclamation of the king is published, wherein all slaves 
are to be apprenticed to their masters on the lat August, 1834, 
and on the Ist August, 1840, they are to be forever free. As 


citement. The journals, however, admit that they no have 
power to resist; that they are weak and feeble; and that they 
have no other course left but to submit, and carry their com- 
plaints to the foot of the throne. 
Antigua. A meeting of the proprietors of estates and others 
interested in slave property in this island was held on the llth 
day of September, on the subject of the abolition of slavery, in 
which it was resolved, that a temporizing system would only 
prolong their difficulties—that the plan of apprenticeship would 
be one of anxious irritation to all parties—and that the proffered 
compensation was inadequate. ‘They alzo resolved, that they 
were willing to accede to eutire emancipation of the slaves on 
condition of being paid for them at the rate of thirty pounds 
sterling per negro, and upon an exemption to the islaud from 
the payment of the four and a half per cent. duty. 
Weare not much accustomed to give “tales of horror,’ but 
the following may be properly inserted to shew the state of 
things in the West Indies. 
In a long letter to the right hon. E. G. Stanley, the colonial 
secretary of state, from James McQueen, esq. on the subject 
of the British tropical colonies, the latter gentleman thus de- 
scribes some of the horrible atrocities perpetrated by the slaves 
in the West Indies. Who can refrain, alter reading of such 
monstrous practices, to remark with Burns— 
‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man, 

‘*Makes countless thousands mourn.”? 
‘‘In February last one of them was hanged at St. Lucia for 
committing a most atrocious rape; and next day a companion of 
his was flogged under the gallows for having on the previous 
day, stoned the executioner while engaged in performing his 
duty. The atrocious scenes by a gang of poisoners discovered in 
Martinique last year, poiat out, in appalling characters, what 
kind of people these are, most of whom had fled from justice. 
The gang mentioned, poisoned indiscriminately, and for the 
mere love of the thing, black and white, bond and free, youn 
and old, man and beast. Some of the gang dug up the rm | 
body of a slave who had died of dropsy, tapped it, drew off the 
water, and while it lasted, mixed it every morning with the 
coffee to breakfast for their master and mistress! They poison- 
ed a priest, dug up his body after interment, made it into patties 
and sold them on the surrounding estates! ‘They fed pigs with 
the flesh of the victims they had poisoned, and afterwards killed 
these pigs, cooked them, and served them up to dinner parties. 
One of them, a female, poisoned her master, and with her as- 
sociates, dug up and eat his remains. One female was hanged, 
one sentenced to the galleys for life,two were poisoned by their 
accomplices in prison, to prevent disclosures which would have 
involved fourteen others. The atrocities which these miscre- 
ants committed appalled the judicial authorities. A female, 
who, when apprehended, was found possessed of twenty joes 
in cash, a well furnished house, and plenty of fine clothes, con- 
fessed that she had assisted in poisoning about twenty white 
children, the remains of whom she, with her associates, dug up 
and cooked them with fricaseed dishes, to the dinnets of their 
parents, in one case making an afflicted mother eat the brains 
of her own child, the second that had been thus cut oeff!! Whole 


white families had in this way been cut off before the cause was 
discovered.’? 





BRITISH NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Oficial return of the naval force of Great Britain on the 1st of 
October, 1833. 

Commissioners for executing the officer of lord high admiral 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: The right 
hon. sir James Robert George Graham, bt. FRS.; sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy, bart. GCB.; the hon. George Heneage Law- 
rence Dundas; sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, bart. KCB.; 
Henry Labouchere, esq.; Maurice Frederick Fitzharding Berkge- 
ley, e3q. 

nyt Flag officers of the royal navy. 

Admiral of the fleet, Charles Edmund Nugent, esq. 

Admirals of the red, 10; of the white, 16; of the blue, 18--to9- 
tal 44. 

mo pene of the red, 16; of the white, 17; of the blue, 19 
total 52. 

Rear ———_ of the red, 17; of the white, 50; of the blue, 27 
—total 64. 

Rear admirals on retired half pay, 33; captains on retired haif 

ay, 10. 
4 Captains on full pay, 537; on the half pay of 14s. 6d. per diem 
100; on the half pay of 13s. 6d. per diem, 149—total 786. . 

Commanders on full pay, 727; on the half pay of 10s. per diem 
150—total 877. ? 

Retired commanders under his majesty’s order in couneif 
(1816), 100; retired commanders under his majesty’s order ig 
council (1830), 179—total 279. . 

Lieutenants, poor military knights of Windsor, 7; on full pa 
2,353; on the half pay of 7s. per diem, 119; on the half pay of 6¢, 
per diem, 700—total 3,172. 

Masters, superannuated, 15; for service, on full pay, 187; on 
the half pay of 7s. per diem, 100; on the half pay of 6s. per diem 
200—total - rod Ra oa ; P 

Pursers on full pay, 335; on the half pay of Ss. per diem, } 
on the half pay of 4s. per diem, 200—total 625. 2 vom 

Medical officers, physicians, 12; surgeons retired, 43; surgeons 








might be expeeted, this proclamation eaused the greatest ex- 





for service, 706; assistant surgeons, 313; dispensers of hoepita) 
1}; hospital mates, J—total 1,088. . opitals, 
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Chaplains, retired list, 25; active iist, 383—total 63. 

The number of in the British navy amounts to 557— 
viz. fourteen of 120 guns each; five of 110; three of 108; twelve 
of 84; 10 of 80; nine of 78; six of 76; sixty. two of 74; sixty-two of 

; fifteen of 50; seven of 52; twenty of 42; twenty-two steam 
vessels; the others carry from 4 to 30 guns each. 

This immense fleet employs 20,000 sailors, and 9,000 royal 
marines, composed of 102 companies. 

First division—Chatham, 26 companies. 

Second division—Portsmouth, 29 companies. 

Third division— Plymouth, 27 companies. 

Fourth divisioa—Woolwick, 18 companies. 

ot ag marine artillery, 2 companies. Head quarters, Ports- 
mouth. 
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MR. CLAY’S JOURNEY, &c. 

We must omit accounts of the attentions paid to Mr. Clay, at 
many places, in his journey from Boston to New York, (inland), 
aad shall notice only the chief towns visited by him. 

From the Worcester JEgis, of Nov. 8. 

The bon. Henry Clay, whose name has been a household 
word with Americans for a quarter of a century, is now in this 
town. He arrived here on Monday, by an invitation given by 
the people without distinction of party, and was escorted to his 
lodgings by the committee of arrangements and a large caval- 
c of citizens. 

Yesterday at 11 o’clock he met the citizens generally in the 
town hall, when the hon. John Davis on their behalf bade him 
weicome to Worcester, in a few pertinent remarks, in which 
he happily alluded to the prominent events of Mr. Clay’s poli- 
tical life—his efforts in behalfof the government during the 
dark hour of our second war of independence, and as a pacifica- 
tor at its close; his able advocacy in the halls of congress, of 
the cause of civil liberty in Greece; and among the struggling 
republics of South America; and his adoption and maintenance, 
on the same theatre, of that system of national policy, to which 
the country in a great measure owes its present prosperity. 

Mr. Clay replied in a speech of nearly half an hour in length, 
which was frequently interrupted by spontaneous bursts of ap- 
plause. We have time only to say that, besides other topics 
of interest, he recapitulated the facts relating to his compromise 
bill of the last session of congress, which confirmed the opinion 
we had previously formed, that the origination of the measure, 
and its adoption by congress under the circumstances then exist- 
iug, showed Mr. Clay to be one of the most consummate states- 
men of this or any other age. Mr.C. said that he did not go for- 
ward with that measure without a full foresight of all its conse- 
quences. He saw that the American system would be utterly pros- 
trated at the coming session of congress, unless the threatened 
blow could be averted by its friends. He saw in the south the 
torch already lighted to destroy the union; and he saw also that 
he was in imminent danger of losing inany of his personal and 

jitiea) friends; but in view of it all, he enquired:—What is a 
man goed for, if he will not risk himself for his country? The 
measure was carried, and his anticipations as to its beneficial ef- 
fects are fully realized,in its general approval as allaying the 
dangers that threatened the country, and preserving substantially 
the system of policy which he had ever regarded as of perma- 
pent importance to our three great branches of labor, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and ecommerce. 


Mr. Clay made his bome with gov. Lincoln. He visited se- 
veral of the manufactories, was every where received with 
the — attention, and salutes of cannon, &c. On feav- 
ing Worcester, he was escorted by a lurge cavalcade, &e. and 
the committee from Hartford. 

From the Hartford Times, November 9. Mr. Clay arrived in 
this city on Weduesday evening, and left on Friday morming. 
On Thursday he visited various public places and made a speech 
at the city hall, at the conclusion of which he remarked that he 
did not come here for the purpose of making a speech, but to 
take a chew of tobacco and to shake hands with his friends. 
While at the city hall he was supported by judge Williams, 
mayor of the city, and the hon. Nathaniel Terry om the right, 
and by the hon. Timothy Pitkin, and the hon. Thomas Day, on 
the left. 

While at Hartford, Mr. Clay received a deputation from New 
Haven, inviting him to visit that city, which previous arrange- 
ments compelled him to decline. 

At Springfield. 

’ He arrived at Springfield accompanied by the Hartford com- 
mittee and ether gentlemen of that city, to Enfield, where he 
was met by the committee of arrangements and a large cavai- 
eade of citizens, from this town. His arrival here was greeted 
by a national salute, and ringing of bells, and when he alighted 
at the Hampden coffee house, where lodgings had been provid- 
ed for him, he was hailed by the enthusiastic cheers of a multi- 
tude of people, many of whom had come from a distance, to see 
the great western statesman. 

Among other marks of attention, he was presented with a 
splendid riding whip, en behalf of the manufacturers of West- 
field, by William G. Bates, esq. On receiving the whip, Mr. 
Clay said in substance, that he was most happy to receive it as 
an expression of the respect of the citizens of Westfield, and 
alluded to it as a beautiful specimen of American skill and inge- 
nuity. After a few passing remarks in relation to the compti- 
meat paid him for his efforts in the supportof the American 
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System, he pleasantly said that as he understood the whip to be 
a gift from his friends he was very bappy te receive it; but from 
others he could not have received it. 

The committee of arrangements and a number of other genile_ 
men, dined with Mr. Clay; and at 7 o’clock, he met the citizeng 
generally in the town hall, which was crowded to excess at 
every point—the galleries with ladies. Judge Morris, in behaif 
of the citizens, feelingly addressed Mr. Clay, bidding him we}- 
come to the hopitalities of the town, and pertinently alluded to 
the prominent events of his political life; to which Mr. Clay re. 
plied in a speech of half an liour. Among other topics, he re- 
capitulated his motives for bringing forward the compromise 
bill of last session. He said he did not come among us to make 
speeches, but the kindness and enthusiasm of the people, made 
him forget his rule. He was several times interrupted by spon- 
taneous bursts of applause, and when he closed, the hall was 
made to ring with the cheers of the audience. It is said by gen. 
tlemen from Boston and Hartford, that he has no where, since 
his arrival in New England, exhibited so much of his great ora- 
torical powers. 

Before leaving the hall, the citizens were individually intro- 
duced to him. 

From eight to nine, Mr. and Mrs. Clay attended a levee at the 
house of George Bliss, esq. where they mingled sociably with a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen. 

On the next day, he visited Chickopee factory, and proceed- 
ed to Northampton, attended by committees, &c. 

From the Northampton Courier. 

Hon. Henry Clay arrived in town last Saturday afternoon, 
and took lodgings, which had previously been provided for 
him by a committee of onr citizens, at the mansion house. A 
delegation was sent to Springfield, hon. Isaae C. Bates, chair- 
man, on Friday, with an invitation to extend his visit to North- 
ampton, which he accepted. He left Springfield soon after 
eleven o’clock Saturday morning; escorted by an imposing body 
of horsemen and the committees in carriages, and was met at 
Miller’s half way house, by another committee from this town, 
to welcome him, and by a cavalcade of our citizens. The la- 
dies, also, in coaches, went down in company with the gentle- 
men to meet Mrs. Clay, who expressed her pleasure and grati- 
fication at this thoughtful attention tu ber, as she was sent on 
with one of the committee in a separate carriage in advance of 
her husband. Mrs. Clay’s retinne, composed of the ladiea in 
separate carriages, was joined by Mr. Clay’s and the committee, 
under the escort of a cavalcade of citizens before they reached 
town, and allcame in together It rained a trifle and moisten- 
ed the equestrians a little just as the party entered the village, 
yet, Mr. Clay was greeted by hazzas from more citizens than 
we have ever seen together here on any former occasion. Mr. 
Clay and family reached the mansion house soon after 3 o’clock, 
where a sumptuous dinner was provided for them and the com- 
mittees. He passed the Sabbath at his ease and in quietness 
here, attending the Old church in the morning and the Unita- 
rian in the afternoon. On Sunday evening Mr. Clay received 
our citizens and was introduced to many of them at the man- 
siou house, and the ladies had an agreeable interview with his 
lady. Soon after 8 o’clock on Monday morning, he left his 
lodgings with his family for Pittsfield, in company with a com- 
mittee from Berkshire, with the warmest congratulations and 
kindest wishes of our assembled citizens. Curiosity to see so 
distinguished and so good a man was not small, and one who has 
occupied so conspicuons a place in our political history and has 
done so many deeds worthy of national gratitude, is sight worth 
beholding. Mr. Clay appeared in good health and spirits, and 
his visit here has been one altogether gratifying to our people. 

The ‘Courier’ also says—Mr. Clay. in passing the Northamp- 
ton woollen factory on Monday morning, on his way to Pitts 
field, was suddenly greeted by the acclamations of the opera- 
tives of that extensive establishment. ‘There was a spontane- 
ous movement among them, and just before be came in sight, 
they had arranged themselves in their working apparel to cheer 
him as he passed through that thriving and busy little village. 
The school urchins, who had all aasembled, instinctively cried, 
‘‘long live Henry Clay,’’ and before he reached the extremity of 
that hive of buman industry, a roll of fine broadcloth was unce- 
remoniously deposited in his carriage. All the proceedings were 
the work of a moment, and it was so heartfelt and free from the 
parade and formality of other occasions, that Mr. Clay express- 
ed himself peculiarly delighted with it. It was an off hand 
compliment, and a frank, unostentatious expression of real feel- 
ing and sincere regard. 

We have not any uccount of what happened at Pittsfield— 
but he did not stop long on his way at any place, and proceeded 
to Troy, where he arrived on the evening of the 13th inst. 

Mr. Clay at Troy. 

The mayor and common council, the people generally, and 
the young men, and various associations, had appointed their 
respective committees to pay their respects to Mr. Clay while 
he remained at Troy—the detaiis of whieh would fill a greater 
space than we can allow tothem. Wecan only note the most 
remarkable things which happened. 

When receiving the visits of the people in the court room, on 
the 14th, he was presented with a superbly mounted and highly 
furnished rifle, as a specimen of the manufactures of 'I'roy, on 
behalf of the young men, by Meesrs. Yvonett, Coleman and 
Van Schoonhoven, with a very neat address, of welcome and 
respeet. The rifle was made by Mr. Cushing. Mr. Clay, 
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though taken unawares, was, as he always is, self possessed, 
and, after heartily thanking the young men, said, in substance— 

«{ reciprocate your kind wishes of a long life and a career of 
usefulness. ut my young friends, it is known to you ail, that 
long life is net for the aged. 

‘‘[n the common course of nature, we who are now upon the 
stage, must soon resign the bustle, the burden and the cares of 

yublic toil—of upholding our republic, and of preserving our in- 

stitutions, and our liberties. ‘T'hey are a precious inheritance, 
and have been handed down to us unimpaired by our fathers. 
We, in turn, will soon be ealled on to hand them down to you 
—upon you then will rest all these responsibilities. Let me, 
therefore, exhort you, and through you, all with whom you stand 
connected, to prepare yourselves by your devotion to principles, 
and your attachment to virtue and religion—to guard them well; 
so that when you, in your turn, cast off this ‘mortal coil’—this 
yiceless inheritance—our happy institutions will still pass on 
to the next generation, and from generation to generation, pure 
and unimpaired. 

“My young friends, I have done.”’ 

The young men also presented an elegant fur cape to Mrs. 
Clay, which was kindly received and handsomely acknowledged 
by Mr. C. 

Several other neat presents were made. The Trojans appear 
to have been delighted with their guests. Political preferences 
seemed discarded in the general wish to do them honor. And, 
as happened on many other occasions, here was presented a 
beautiful triumph of the judgment over feeling. 

All, or nearly all, the civil authorities being present at the 
court house— 

After the ceremony of introduction had been gone through 
with, the mayor addressed Mr. Clay, welcoming him to the city 
and its hospitalities, and making an appropriate allusion to the 
great interests of our country—the protection of domestic in 
dustry—internai improvements—the public lands, and inciden- 
tally to other measures, of which Mr. Clay had so long, so ably, 
and so eloquently, been the efficient advocate. 

Mr. Clay replied, and gave (says the Daily Press) an earnest 
of that readiness of mind and eloquence, for which he is distin- 
guished, and of which our nation and our country have heard 
and feltso much. His exordium was most excellent—this allu- 
sion to the long distance, the high mountains, fertile valleys and 
broad streams, which separate him and the people among whom 
he dwells, from those among whom he stoeod—a stranger— 
scarcely known to one in a thousand, and yet received with all 
the warmth of affection, and the cordiality of tried friendship, 
was beautiful and gratifying. 

Mr. Clay replied seriatim to the points presented in the mayor’s 
address, expatiating briefly, but pe:tinenuy, upon the importance 
of the topics alluded to—the course he had pursued, and the 
reasons and motives which swayed him. On the subject of in 
ternal improvement, though he had been its firm and undeviat 
ing friend in the sphere in which he had been called to act, vet 
he felt it due to the oceasion, and to the illustrious aud lameut 
ed dead to say. that the highest meed of praise belonged to FeL- 
TON and to CLINTON. 


[We havea copy of the hearty and good address of the mayor, 
and the *‘Free Press” gives a sketch of Mr. Clay’s reply, which 
was received with ‘‘thunders of applause.”? [t appears to have 
been one of his happy efforts, if an effort it is—in him to excel 
on such matters. We may take some opportunity to present 
a copy of the address, with the sketch ofthe reply. In the con 
clusion of it, he preferred as a matter of complaint, (and yet, 
because of the kindness shewn, would not complain), that he 
was like the countryman who could not see the town, ‘‘because 
there were so many houses.’’ He has made his journey asa 
private man, without any public object—he had wished to see 
the lands and improvements, &c. but had been prevented from 
seeing them by the people—“who would not allow him lo see any 
thing but themselves,’’ &c.} 

On the same day, Mr. Clay was invited by ‘‘the Hudson river 
steamboat association”’ to make a free use of any of their boats 
when proceeding to New York—which invitation he frankly 
accepted. 

Mr. Clay at Albany. 

On Friday, the mayor of Albany, and a great number of the 
citizens, repaired to Gibbonsville to receive Mr. Clay, who, on 
embarking in the Troy ferry boat, was cheered by immense 
numbers from that city, who assembled to take their leave of 
**the parting guest ”’ 

On his reaching the west shore, a large party of gentlemen, 
mounted ‘on horseback, preceded the carriage in which Mr. Clay 
rode, while the rear of the coluinn was brought up by a great 
number of carriages, barouches and other vehicles. The pro- 
cession extended for nearly a mile, and on reaching the bounds 
of the city, an immense crowd of citizens, who were waiting 
there, received it with repeated cheers. 

Mr. Clay was escorted to the Eagle tavern, where he received 
addresses from the mayor on behalf of the corporation, Ambrose 
Spencer in behalf of the elder citizens, and froin J. B. Van 
Schaick, on the part of the young men of the city. 

The governor and heads of departments visited him, and he 
afterwards received at the city hall the congratulations of an 
immense number of visiters without distinction of party. He 
examined the various parts of the building, and then proceeded 
to the rooms of the Albany institute, where he expressed him- 


visited the capitol. He was attended by the mayor and the 
committees appointed by the citizens. 

On his return to his lodgings, a great number of persons who 
had not been able to see him before, called and paid their re- 
spects. 

Mr. Clay dined at the house of an acquaintance, where he 
met some of his friends, and returned to his lodgings in the 
evening. 

At eight o’clock he sat down, with his friends, to a supper 
served in the best style by mine host of the Eagle, at which the 
mayor presided, assisted by col. Van Schaick, and aldermen 
Van Vechten and Gibbons, as vice presidents. After a ‘feast 
of reason and flow of soul,” the party, at an early hour, retired, 
delighted with the occasion which enabled them to enjoy, around 
the festive board, a free interchange of sentiment with a states- 
ian who has contributed so largely to the fame and prosperity 
of the republic. 

Zea peee me resolution had previously passed the common 
council: 

Resolved unanimously, That the mayor, recorder and alder- 
men Lovett, Hastings, Van Vechten, Rathbone and Gibbons, be 
a committee to wait upon Mr. Clay upon his arrival in this city, 
and tender to him the bhospitalities thereof, and the use of the 
mayor’s and recorder’s room for the reception of such of the ci 
tizens as may be desirous of paying their respects to him. 

On Saturday he was busily engaged in receiving various comwn- 
mittees and crowds of individuals. At 1 o’clock he was invited 
to attend at the city hall, where he was,presented by the young 
men of the city with a most splendid cloak of American cloth, 
made up in the almost incredible short space of three hours, at 
the shop of Messrs. Relyea & Wright, in a style highly credita- 
ble to their skill and taste. 

Mr. Dean, in a very original and forcible speech, presented it, 
before an immense crowd of citizens, and was replicd to ina 
most eloquent and masterly manner by Mr. Clay, who was 
cheered repeatedly throughout his address. 

He also received a large number of visiters at the mayor's 
room, and at 3 o’clock proceeded to the mansion of judge Spen- 
cer, where he dined in company with a small party of friends. 
At half past 4, he returned with Mrs. Clay to Troy, having 
begged particularly to decline the escort, which had been ar- 
ranged by the young men’s committee, to attend him there. A 
very large number of persons bad prepared to accompany him 
out of town. 

This visit will be long remembered, says the Daily Advertiser. 
It has had the effect to convince the public that Mr. Clay seeks 
no further political preferment, that he is actuated solely by a 
profound love of country in all his proceedings, and proves bim 
what his friends have long maintained him to be, an eloquent, 
disinterested and highly gifted man. 


Mr. Clay remained at Troy on Sunday, and attended church, 
and on Monday he proceeded to New York in the steamboat 
Erie, and was present, the first night, at the opera, a box having 
been appropriated to his use, and that of his family, &e. But 
he stopped at Hudson, a few minutes, to pay bis respects to the 
venerable Alerander Coffin, and was visited by many persons— 
and earnestly entreated to remain with them: while at Hudson, 
he received a formal invitation to visit Poughkepsie, which his 
arrangements » ould not permit. 

Mr. Clay at the opera. 
The following is Mr. Noah’s account of what happened on 
ihis oceasion—and, though it contains more of politics than we 
are accustomed to indulge in, we insert it for the humor of the 
thing: 
We stated in our paper, last evening, that Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Van Buren would both be at the opera, and were congratulating 
ourselves on the prospect of seeing them together in harmony 
and good fellowship. We knew that Mr. Clay’s friends were 
cocked and primed to give him a cheering reception, so we 
marched some of our rank and file democrats into the pit, with 
ruffled shirts and big whiskers, and they cried bravo as loud and 
as much to the point as any of the Cognoscenti in the Bagnios. 
Well, after the first act, in came Mr. Clay, amidst thunders of 
applause—now my lads, said I stand ready for the little magi- 
cian—give it to him, three times three—you can out- hallo these 
amateurs, if you cannot out number them. While we were 
ready for the broadside when he should enter, little Jim Nefus, 
of the sixth ward, made his way into the pit, in his working 
dress, and dirty enough he was, and, mounting on one of the 
damask covered seate, bellowed out, “he won’t come—he’s 
gone upto Coxackie.”? Sure enough, he bad gone up in the 
evening boat. Now, what can we do with that little man? 
When Mr. Clay came north, he ran off to the south—and when 
Mr. Clay comes south, Mr. Van Buren sails for the north. We 
never can make him president if he shirks and dodges, and is 
timidly inclined to face his antagonist thus. Several disinter- 
ested persons have asked us how it was that Mr. Van Buren, 
who is a social, hospitable man—fond of good company and 
comfortable cheer—on personal terms most frequently with his 
opponents—a New Yorker, and vice president of the United 
States—should exhibit towards Mr. Clay, on his visit to this 
state, a feeling of repugnance and ill will, so unbecoming and 
so new to Mr. Van Buren. The cause is easily assigned: Van 
Buren is afraid as death of the kitchen cabinet, and if he re- 
mained to show the least civility to Mr. Clay, either by look or 
action, the gang would soon proscribe and put him out of the 
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sent to be president, and yet is dependent on the good will and 
aid of such cannaille as the,men composing the kitchen cabinet. 
[Evening Star. 

Mr. Clay at Newark, N. J. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 20th says—We 
mentioned last evening Mr. Clay’s departure in the morning, on 
a visit to Newark. ‘The committee from that village, who ac- 
companied him, consisted of the hon. Silas Condict, generals 
Andrus and Darcy, R. B. Campfield, esq. and others. The New- 
ark Advertiser, received this morning, gives particulars of the 
visit, which from their length we are unable to insert entire. 
Mr. Clay Was conducted into the town by a large cavalcade of 
citizens, on horseback and in carriages, and was saluted with 
the warmest greetings. 

On reaching the Park house, he was received by the commit- 
tee, and addressed in a happy and appropriate manner, by Amzi 
Dodd, esq. to which Mr. Clay made a short, but pertinent aud 
characteristic reply. He was then conducted through the vari- 
ous principal workshops and factories of the town, expressing, 
as he passed, the most unqualified gratification in witnessing 
what Mr. Dodd had so well denominated eloquent testimonies 
of the fostering influence of the American Systein. 

On returning to the Park house, Mr. Clay, with the invited 
guests, aud a large party of citizens, partook of a cold collation; 
after whieh he visited the inclined plane of the Morris canal, 
and set out for New York, accoinpanied by a large number of 
citizens, and bearing with him the best wishes and warmest ap 
probation of a place whose gratitude to a great benefactor is, if 
poasible, quite commensurate with the benefits his great pub- 
jic services have conferred upon them. 

We learn that Mr. Clay’s return to this city was like a trium- 
phant march. He was preceded by an escort of nearly one hun- 
dred gentiemen on horseback, and was himself seated in a splen- 
@id coach, drawn by six spirited milk-white horses, and follow- 
ed by a long line of carriages. Most of these necessarily return- 
ed from Jersey city; but a large troop of horsemen, and several 
carriages, crossed the ferry, and accompanied him to his lodg- 
ings at the American hotel. General Darcy delivered a brief 
parting address to their distinguished visiter, and presented the 
coach in which he had been brought to the city to Mrs. Clay. 

This was altogether unexpected on the part of Mr. Clay, and, 
on inquiry, it appears that he had left directions at Newark for 
the construction of a coach of the same description. The pre- 
sent, therefore, which the citizens of Newark had previously 
determined to make, was an agreeable surprise. It is one of the 
very best description, valued at about nine hundred dollars. 

Mr. Clay at Trenton. 

On Thursday the 21st instant Mr. Clay arrived at Trenton, 
New Jersey, and lodged with governor Southard. On the fol- 
jowing day he was waited on by the corporation, and in their 
mame addressed by Henry W. Green, esq. the recorder. 

Mr. Clay at Philadelphia. 

On Saturday morning, the 23d inst. about fifty-eight gentle- 
men who had been previously appointed a committee for that 
purpose, left that city, says the United States Gazette, in the 
steamboat William Penn, chartered for the occasion, and pro- 
ceeded to Bristol, at which place Mr. Clay and his family had 
arrived by the Philadelphia and Trenton rail road, conducted 
by Joseph Mclivain, esq. and governor Southard. After the 
departure of the boat from Bristol, the compayy sat down to a 
dinner, at which David Pau! Brown, esq. presided, assisted by 
capt. Meany and Mr. Tiers. Several clever addresses were 
made, in which wit and good sentiment predominated. A 
friend who was of the party, speaks of the scene on board the 
steamboat as one highly gratifying. Mrs. Clay and children 
svere accompanied by Miss Southard. 

On arriving at Kensington, a committee was appointed to 
proceed in the steamboat with the ladies, to Chesnut street 
wharf, where the carriage of John Sergeant, esq. would be in 
attendance. 

The company landed with Mr. Clay, at Browning’s wharf, 
where a large number of citizens on horseback and in barouch- 
es, were drawn up in open file to receive the distinguished 
guest. 

Mr. Clay entered a beautiful barouche, drawn by four hand- 
¢ome cream colored horses, and Mathew Carey, esq. the hon. 
John Sergeant and his honor the mayor, accompanied him. 
The marshals then proceeded to form the procession, though 
they were several times interrupted by the citizens of Kensing- 
ton pressing forward to greet Mr. Clay. The following is the 
order of the procession: chief marshal, George W. Jones, fol- 
lowed by about fifly gentlemen on grey horses—then the Guest 
—then a large number of barouches, with about one hundred 
gentlemen—to these succeeded about five hundred gentlemen 
on horseback, the whole in the most perfect order. 

We have never had more oecasion to compliment the direc- 
tion of any procession, with more earnestness and truth than 
that of Saturday. The whole was formed in a manner to re- 
fiect the highest credit on the chief marshal and his assistants. 

Windows and side walks by which the procession passed, 
were crowded, and the guest was greeted with warm and hear- 
ty cheerings. The procession moved through the streets in the 
order prescribed, and shortly after four o’clock, P. M. arrived 
at the United States hotel. Here the streets were closely 
crowded, and the steps of the United States bank presented a 
most imposing array of citizens, rising in gradation from the 
side walks to the pillars of the building. When Mr. Cicy de- 
gecended from the carriage, he was enthusiastically greeted; and 








after the cavalcade had filed off, Mr. C, appeared on the portico 
of the hotel aud bowed to the citizens. 

We never witnessed so truly splendid a parade in Philade}. 
phia. The elite’ of the city and county were there, and the 
whole were marshaled without fife and drum; no music attend. 
ed the procession; nothing extraneous was brought to produce 
an excitement; it was the spontaneous movement of *the peo- 
ple”? towards a faithful friend. 

On Monday evening, pursuant to previous arrangement, Mr. 
Clay visited the Chesnut street theatre, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, the house was crowded to over. 
flowing. On his entrance, about the middle of the first aet, the 
hearty cheers of the audience testified their enthusiastic admi- 
ration of his character. 

On Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock, Mr. Clay attended at the 
hall of independence, where he was visited by thousands of his 
fellow citizens, Who eagerly pressed forward to be introduced 
to the distinguisked statesman of the west. 

On Wednesday he left Philadelphia for Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to comply with a previous engagement to visit that city, 

The journey to Wilmington, including a brief stoppage at 
Chester, and Mr. Clay’s reception and entertainment at the 
place first named, was very interesting and pleasant. He was 
acconmipanied by committees from Philadelphia, Chester and 
Wilmington. On his arrival at the latter place, being warmly 
received, a procession was formed of gentlemen in carriages 
and on horseback, who attended him through the city, and pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Milligan (the representative of De- 
Jaware in congress) from whence. having partaken of some re- 
freshiments, the party proceeded to Mr. Dupont’s, and returning 
in the evening, the committee and their guests sat down toa 
most abundant and excellently prepared and arranged suppcr 
at Mr. Smith’s hotel. Among the guests were five gentlemen 
of the Baltimore committee, who had arrived to attend upon 
Mr. Clay. ‘The next morning, Mr. Clay and his family depart- 
ed for New Castle, attended by many gentlemen in carriages, 
&e. and the ertra cars being in readiness, soon started for 
Freuchtown, where the steamboat George Washington, (spe- 
cially employed for this occasion being in waiting), received 
ruch of the company as were proceeding to Baltimore, where 
they arrived at 4 o’clock, precisely, as had been previously ar- 
ranged, and from three to five thousand persons had assembled 
to receive him. An open carriage being in readiness, Mr. Clay 
was conducted to Barnum’s hotel, which he would leave this 
day, for Washington. 

fiG-We shall find it ‘“‘necessary and proper,’ (to complete 
the account of Mr. Clay’s journey), to give some particulars of 
that part of it from Philadelphia, via Wilmington, to Baltimore 
—all of which was conducted, on the part of the several com- 
mitiees, in the best possible manner—and to mention some of 
the proceedings and incidents which happened; but have not 
time to prepare the account for this paper. 

CULTURE OF SILK. 
FROM THE ALBANY EVENING JOURNAL. 

Cultivation of silkin the northern part of the United States. 

The numerous and detailed experiments which we have from 
time to time laid before our readers, on the subject of silk cul- 
ture, must have convinced them that no obstacle exists in the 
successful prosecution of this great and important branch of do- 
mestic industry. The following experiment from the N. H. 
Spectator, made by Dr. Frost, of Plainfield, N. H. of 43, 30, not 
only establishes the fact that the worm will perfect its cocoon 
in the northern states, but that the whole business is perfectly 
simple. He states that he had no knowledge on the subject 
from personal experiment and observation previously to his pre- 
sent undertaking. ‘The doctor observes: 

On the 20th June last past my eggs were hatched. I counted 
out 1,500, and took a few more to supply the place of those that 
should die in the several stages, say from 50t0 100. These were 
uncounted, My calculation was to raise about 1,500. By rea- 
son of the cold and rainy summer, the worms were retarded in 
their growth, as will always happen—warm and dry weather 
being the climate suited to the full perfection of the worm, and 
to facilitate its growth and maturity, yet the food in either case 
will be about the same—the only difference will be the length 
of time required for the insect to eat the same quantity of leaves. 
The first cocoon was wound on the 38th day of the age of the 
silkworm. After the fourth moulting, or in other words, shed- 
ding of their skin—for they shed their skin four times during 
their life, before they commence winding their balls or cocoons 
—they are usually about 10 days in winding up their cocoon. 
Previous to their moulting the fourth time, I counted about 
1,450; so that 50 had died out of the 1,500, besides the worms [ 
held in reserve as above stated. Of these 1,450 worms, besides 
those that died during this jast age of the worm and during their 
winding, I counted 912 that remained on the shelves the 40th 
day—586 on the 42d day—303 on the 43d day—186 on the 44th 
day—90 on the 45th day—43 on the 46th day—26 orf the 47th 
day—13 on on the 48th day. In ten days from the beginning of 
winding, all had wound their cocoons except 13 worms. In 4 
days more these were all wound. The whole time these silk 
worms were progressing through their several ages, each age 
designated by the moulting, including the winding, were 53 days 
—retarded no doubt by the cold and dampness of the season. 
There died in the whole 257 during the several ages, till the 
completien of the cocoons. I had !,243 cocoons of al! descrip- 
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tions, and but few, say 15, that would not reel off. The reserv- 
ed uncounted worms are not included in this estimate. 

The weight of cocoons before recling, and as soon as they 
were picked from the bushes, weighed 4 Ibs. 5 oz. 20 cocoons 
weighed precisely 1 oz. 

Raw reeled silk 64 ounces. 
Raw silk 11 ounce. 

Making the whole product of silk nearly one half pound. 

The weight of leaves consumed and wasted was 75 Ibs. 

After I had found the quantity of leaves the 1,500 worms con- 
sumed, I made a comparison with a statistical table communi- 
cated in a letter to the 20th congress of the United States, by the 
hon. James Maese, on the method of rearing silk in Bavaria, 
and found by this table 20,000 silk worms consumed 1,000 Ibs. 
mulberry leaves—exactly corresponding to 75 Ibs. for every 1,500 
worms; and that from 7 to 10 Ibs. of cocoons make a pound of 
raw or reeled silk—from this estimate the product of my expe- 
riment nearly coincides, for 4 lbs. and 5 oz. produced 73 ounces 
of silk. Nor does this estimate of the consumption of leaves 
and the product of silk materially differ from the estimate and 
exact result of count Donduvlo—transmitted to congress by the 
bon. Richard Rush, then secretary of state. 

It will readily be perceived, that the rearing of silkworms, in 
our state, is practicable, and with due management equals the 
product raised in Bavaria, and the careful management in the 
extensive laboratory of count Dondolo, where 8 ounces of eggs, 
or 160,000 worms are reared. In this laboratory the leaves are 
chopped, the thermometer regulates the temperature, and the 
byrometer the dampness of the atmosphere; and every measure 
of precaution is used to secure the worms from disease—by 
ventilation, by stoves, and by cleanliness. On reading these 
treatises and observing all the nice directions contained therein, 
any person would almost shrink from the task and become dis 
couraged, before they attempted to enter a field where so many 
obstacles seemed to threaten him. I have chopped no leaves— 
made no fire but once or twice, and then when the weather 
was extremely cold and damp for the season. I gave them 
what they would eat, and they appeared to know what to do 
with the leaves as well as any other insect; and not more ata 
loss about it. 

Iam fully of opinion that the culture of silk is as easily learned 
as any other kind of business or art—and that many families in 
every town would fiad as profitable reward for their labor, as 
our rich farmers do, by correspondent care and exertion. 

ELIAS FROST. 

Plainfield, August 27, 1833. 
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AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

We give place to the following with pleasure. It fully con- 
firms the position advanced by our correspondent, in the In- 
quirer of the 7th instant, and is in utter refutation of the 
charges so frequently preferred against American publishers: 
To the editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer: 

Sir: Your correspondent R. calls in question the fact of 
$30,000 having ever been paid to authors within a year, by any 
bookselling house in this country. ‘The writer of this has never 
seen the article to which your correspondent replies, but as the 
information was derived from him, he holds himself responsible 
for the correctness of the assertion that we have paid more than 
$30,000 to authors and editors within a year. 

We have now before us a list of 50 original, 12 translated 
and 17 edited works, published within five years, (of many of 
them several editions) for which the authors and editors have 
received from us $131,037. A little more time for examination 
would probably increase it to $135,000, or an average of $27,000 
per annuum, being rather less than was stated from memory. 
Our engagements at this moment require us to pay little less 
than $40,000 to authore, of which nearly $30,000 will be for 
two works. 

We have never considered booksellers entitled to much cre- 
dit for paying authors liberally. any more than we should be 
disposed to admit that they were entitled to censure for not 
paying all who think proper to write. The bookseller is only 
the channel through which the favors of the public are convey- 
ed to the author. If the stream be copious he will be sure to 
have a fullshare. If there be no favor on the part of the pub- 
lic, the Bookseller who would undertake to act in their stead 
would speedily be bankrupt. In these days of brisk competi- 
tion, there is no author whose books will be read, who cannot 
be paid, and there is no such author who complains. There 
are, undoubtedly, at all times, men of talent who have reason 
to complain of the reception their works experience; but the 
fault lies with the public and not the bookseller, although the 
author is generally disposed to place upon his shoulders a large 
portion of the blame. We have suggested to some of our au- 
thors that a very interesting book might be made of the “‘cala- 
mities of beoksellers,’? to match D’Israeli’s Calamities of Au- 
thors. Authors have at all times taken care to let the world 
know their troubles, so that only one side of the question is 
known. Weare persuaded that there are few booksellers, in 
extensive business, who could not contribute a chapter. 

CAREY, LEA & CO. 
8 © Oten— 
STEAM ENGINES. 

The following list of steam engines in and adjacent to Pitts- 

burgh, is condensed from a table in the Pittsburg! Gazette. 



































S . A. | ‘ = 
=| § [3 Es] 5. 
MILLS, FACTORIES, &c. = = 25% = 
s| Bleetlce 
a| Rlzseles 
Fiour mills, 1 of 15 horse power, 1 of 20 

and 2 of 25 . ° . ° . 4 5) 5,700) 43 
Saw and flour mill. ° ‘ . 1} 20) 1,30 5 
Saw, cutting and turning mill . ] 6 500} 20 
Saw mills, 1 of 20 horse power, 1 of 40, 

1 of 10 and 2 of 30 , ° ; 5| 130) 4,363) 33 
Engine and machine shop 1} 16 900); 55 
Engine shop ‘ . : ° ° 1 & 200} 12 
Steam engine factories, 1 of 12 horse pow 

erand2o0fl6 . . ; ° : 3} 44) 1,800) 116 
Engine building . ‘ : : ° ] & 300} 28 
Engine factory and cannon foundry. 1} 40) 1,650} 80 
Carpet factory . e ° ; ° ] 12 400 15 
Glass cutting, | of 12 horse power, 1 of 15, 

1 of 7 and 1 of 8 , , ° - | 4) 42) 1,800) 41 
Glass blowing Cupolas, | of 8 horse power 

and 1 of 6 ; P a . 2} 14 700; 18 
Tanneries, 3 of 8 horse power each, lof 5 

andlof4 . ° ° . . ‘ 5} 33 590] 45 
Turners in wood, 1 of 5 horee power, 1 of ' 

4andlof2 . ‘ ° ° . 3} ll 525 7 
Wood and metalturning. ° . l 6 250 5 
Turning iu metal ° : 1 4 225 6 
Boring and turning , 2 . . 1] 15 300 Q 
Steam distilleries, 1 of 40 horse power and 

lofl2.. ‘ ° ° . , 2 52) 2,340 9 
Flour mill and distillery ° ° ° ll @ 900 5 
Iron works ° P ° ‘ 1} 15 | 20,000; 150 
Wind works . ° : ° 1} 20 500 15 
Printing ° ‘ , ° ° 1 5 150 x 
Brass foundry ° ‘ ° ° ] 7 250 10 
Fire brick manufactory. ° l 15 500 12 
Guv powder factory ° . . ‘ 1 8 400 ~ 
White lead factories, 1 of 25 horse power, 

1 of 15, L of 10, 1 of 20 and 1 in which 

the power and consumption of fuel are 

not given ; ° 5} 70) 2,240) 23 
Fulling and carding l 12 550 ll 
Grinding sickles . ° . ° j ral 300; 10 

Rolling mills, 1 of 160 horse power, 1 of 140 

and 1 of 110 , , , . , 3} 410} 40,300] 167 
Roiling mills and nail factories, 1 of 160 

horse power, 1 of 120, 1 of l0Uand 2of80) 5} 540 28,520] 207 
Water works 1 of 100 horse power and | 

of 84 : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 2} 184) 4,080 4 
Breweries, 2 of 4 horse power and 1 of 5| 3) 13 1,640} 45 
Foundry ° ° ° ° ° ] 40) 1,040 70 
Planing machine ° . ° 1} 24 400 3 
Grinding and lathes ° . . . ] 6 950| 12 
Sewing cotton factory ° ° ° ] 

Oil mills, 1 of 10 horse power and | of 15] 9] 25 890 6 
Cotton factories, 2 of 100 horse power and 

1 of 94 , ° ‘ : ° . 3\ 294) 9.670) 540 

Cotton and machine factory . ‘ 1} 60 1,560] 120 
Hat body factory . . . . ° 1 10 600 6 
Paper mills, 1 of 35 horse power & 1 of 20] 2} 55) 2,950) 50 
Shovel and spade factory . ‘ ° i & 500| 16 
Edge tools factory ° ° . 2| 16 712} 45 
Cutting lath rods ° P ] 10 950 4 
Vice factory . , , , ° 1} 18} 1,400} 10 
Salt manufactories, 2 of 6 horse power 

each ° Mt eae 2} 12} 15,000 g 
Steel aman y ad ° . 1 30 550 15 
Machine card factory 
Saddie tree factory WO'VeCNS : 2 
For various purposes . . ° . 1} 20 400 T 

89} 2,642} 159,742/2,128 
BB BM 


THE PHENOMENON. 

The “Salem Register” of the 18th inst. has the following pa- 
ragraphs, detailing certain wonderful coincidences connected 
with the late phenomenon of shooting stars. 

It appears that captain Hammond, of ship Restitution, and 
his crew, who arrived at this port last week from Palermo, have 
had the extraordinary good fortune of Witnessing this wonder- 
ful phenomenon twice within a year—the ship being in our bay 
on Wednesday morning, bound in. They saw the meteors as 
early as twelve o’clock, and viewed them till day light. The 
appearance of the heavens was very similar to that of an occur- 
rence which happened exactly on the same day of the month 
and year, at Mocha, in the Red Sea, where they went for pep- 
per. Capt. Hammond thus describes the sight at Mocha, in an 
extract from his journal, written at the time. 

"Nov. 13th, 1832. From 1 A. M. until after day-light this 
morning, there was a very unusual phenomenon in the hea- 
vens. It appeared like meteors bursting in every direction. 
The sky at the time clear, the stars and moon bright, with 
streaks of light, and thin white clouds interspersed in the sky. 
On going on shore in the morning, I inquired of the Arabs if 





they had noticed the above; they said they had been observing 
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it most of the night. [asked them if the like had ever appear- 
ed before. The oldest of them replied that it had not. | asked 
them to what cause they attributed it! The answer was, ‘they 
supposed the devil was at work,’ and they considered it an ill 
omen, Which of course was natural, as they were daily expect- 
ing an army to besiege the city. For the last six days it has 
been blowing a strong gale from the south—hazy weather and 
sand in the air.’’ 

The Register atso states as remarkable coincidences, that the 
only three great meteoric showers on record all took place on 
the morning of November 13, viz: In South America, Novem- 
ber 13, 1779—at Mocha, November 13, 1832—and in the United 
States, Noveinber 13, 1833. 

= Mie 
COLONY OF LIBERIA. 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is with great satisfaction that we are enabled to place be- 

fore the public the following official examination into facts con- 


nected with the political and moral condition of the colony of 


Liberia. An attack was made upon it sometime ago, by a gen- 
tleman of this city, in a letter addressed to Mr. Laine, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the ground that it was not propitious to the great 
temperance reform. ‘This letter was soon afier replied to by 
the secretary ofthe American Colonization society, in a man 

ner pretectly satisfactory to every reasonable man. Still the 
charge has been persisted in and repeated; but the facts elicited 
in the subjoined examination, must, we think, put that source 
of objection furever at rest. Other charges have been preferred 
against the colony, in connection with the society, on the au- 
thority of individuals who had recently returned from Liberia, 
that are fully disproved by the testimony of Messrs. Williams 
and Roberts. Some of them had been previously refuted and 
proved to be fabricated and false, under the hands of the per- 
sons whose names had so been used; and although the abolition 
prints published the calumny, they have not had the honesty or 
fairness to publish the refutation. We refer especially to a 
statement published in the Emancipator of the 20th of July, pur- 
porting to be on examination of James Price, which that paper 
has left uncontradicted aithough it was disclaimed by the same 
James Price, under his own hand, in the National Intelligencer 
so long ago as August last. Hence charges may be circulated 
where the refutation cannot reach them. ‘To disabuse the pub- 
lic mind as much as possible, of any impressions that may have 
been produced by such unfair dealing, we are happy to present 
further evidence on the subject, from the best sources, and in 
the most authentic form. 

*SCOLONIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF New York. At 
a meeting of the board of managers held September 13th, 1833— 
on motion, it was 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to propound ques- 
tions on the state of Liberia to Mr. Williams, vice governor, 
and Mr. Roberts, high sheriff of the colony, for the purpose of 
obtaining information. 

‘Messrs. G. P. Disosway, Thomas Bell and Hi. V. Garretson, 
were appointed to constitute that committee. 

**Extracted from the minutes. 
IRA B. UNDERHILL, recording secretary. 

Pursuant to the foregoing authority, the undersigned met in 
the city of New York on the 17th of September, 1833, and on 
request, Messrs. Williams and Roberts were in attendance, with 
a view to the object expressed in the above resolution. 

The committee now present to the public the following as 
the result of the examination:— 

Mr. Williams stated that he had resided at Liberia, with the 
exception of one visit to America before the present, ever since 
the year 1823; and Mr. Roberts, that he had been there ever 
since 1828, until his recent departure for this country. They 
were both natives of Petersburgh in Virginia. 

The first question propounded was in relation to the sale and 
consumption of ardent spirits in the colony, and it was ingnir- 
ed whether the report that 1,400 barrels of ardent spirits had 
been annually sold there, or in any one year?* 

Answer—It is not true—there has never been any thing Jike 
that quantity sold there in any one year since it was settled. 
There are not more than three stores in the colony that retail, 
and they cannot sell by less quantity than a gallon, on penalty 
of $30 for the first offence, and double that sum for every sub- 
sequent offence. a oe 

Question— Are there any grogshops in Liberia? 

Answer—There is not one in the colony. 

Question—How many confirmed drunkards does it contain? 

Answer—I know of only two in the colony, in a population of 
between three and four thousand. It is rare to see any man 
there the worat for liquor; and there are comparatively little ar- 
dent epirits drank in the colony. It is rather a place of deposite 
where it is held, until it is disposed of in trade to the natives 
and others. A license to sell ardent spirits, at a less quantity 
than a gallon is $300, which amounts to a prohibition, for the 
sales would not warrant the expense. 





*This inquiry was made in consequence of a falsehood origi- 
nally put forth by Garrison, that one thousand four hundred bar- 
rels of cum were annually sold in the colony. This calumny 
has aiso been circulated under the sanction of a leading aboli- 
tionist in this city—been transinitted to England and returned 
to this country under the auspices of a violent English aboli- 
tionist by the name of Stuart. [tis now fully disproved. 
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Question—lIs it a fact that Mr. Waring, a missionary, deals jn 
ardent spirits?* 

Answer—Mr. Waring is nota missionary. He is a large con,- 
mission merchant, and probably receives consiguments of that 
article. He is also a lay preacher and a useful magistrate and 
valuable citizen. ° 

Question—W hat is the general state of morals in the colony? 

Ainswer—It is good. There has not been a capital offence 
committed there from the first. There is very little profanity, 
gambling, or other vices. ‘The Sabbath is much more respect- 
ed there, than here. 

Question to Mr. Roberts— What are the official duties that de- 
volve upon you as high sheriff of the colony? 

“Inswer—Principally to arrest for debt, and petty thefts, and 
keep order in the courts. 

Queslion—Dvo you find difficulty in the discharge of those 
duties? 

“inswer—None. There has been no riot in the colony for these 
three years, nor any resistance to lawfuiarrest. I might say, 
nota cross word, There is a night-watch established for great- 
er security. 

Question (to Mr. Williams)—Have you a trade? 

Answer—l am a shoemaker. 

Question—Liave you been successful at Liberia? 

Answer—I have made more there in three years, than I should 
probably have made here in al! my life. 

Question—W hat are the facilities afforded to emigrants? 

Ainswer—If the emigrant settles in Monrovia, he has a build 
ing lot assigned him, and also a five acre pasture Jot in the out 
skirts. Ifhe settles in the country, he has fifty acres of land, 
and is entitled to a deed of it, as soon as he shall have builta 
permanent house upon it, and got two acres under cultivation. 
Lands may be purchased at the distance of three miles from 
Mourovia at fifly cents per acre, and within that distance they 
are generally worth a dollar per acre. 

Question— Do the inhabitants turn their attention to agricul 
ture? 

“Answer—Less than could be wished. They are more fond of 
trading; but when they do farm it they are successful. [ knew 
of one farm from which between forty and fifty dollars worth of 
produce was sold, besides supporting the family, and another 
which sold between two hundred and three hundred dollars sur 
plus. 

Question—What is the character of the Grand Bassa? 

Answer—It is an agricultural settlement. 

Question—W hat are their productions? 

Answer—They raise rice, corm, yams, plantains, cassada, ba- 
nanas, squashes, melons, cucumbers and potatoes—both Irish 
and sweet—the latter of which grow particularly well. 

Question—Do you mean that they raise Indian corn there? 

Answer—Certainly—I have seen it and eat it. 

Question—W hat are some of their fruits? 

Answer—Oranges, and most, if pot all, the usual tropical 
fruits. 

Question—W hat kind of doinestic animals do you have in the 
colony: 

Answer—Cattle and cows are plenty. Hogs and poultry also 
do well, and are abundant, and also sheep. 

Question—Is the colony healthy? 

Answer—It is—after the emigrants are acclimated they are 
not sickly. We have no fever and ague. The face of the coun- 
try is generally level, but there are few swamps or ponds, and 
the exhalations are far less than in the lower part of Virginia, 
where we were raised. In the interior there are no fogs. When 
the colony is more extensively cleared and opened, we expect 
it will be still more healthy. The oldest child of the colonists 
born there is six or seven years old, and the children are very 
hearty. 

Question—Is the water good? 

Answer—I\t is—very pure and pleasant. 

Question — How soon may an emigrant maintain himself after 
his arrival at Liberia? 

Answer—Alimost immediately, if he is a meehanie—if a far 
mer, six months are allowed. The physicians advise them not 
to go out much sooner after their arrival, It takes about eight 
months for the crops to come round. We have no taxes to pay. 
and our circulating medium is gold, silver and palm oil. 

Question—\Is there any danger of starving there?t 

Answer—None whatever. 

Question— How many of your people have become wealthy? 

Answer—Probably a dozen are worth from filteen to twenty 
thousand dollars each. 

Question— VW hat are your relations with the natives? 

Answer—We are under no apprehensions of difficulty with 
the natives. They are amicable, and bring their children among 
us. There have been about fiftv marriages between the emi- 
grants and recaptured Africans and the natives. The latter are 
much better looking than the blacks in this country—and no 
repugnance whatever is felt to forming intermarriages. Mar- 
riages are all recorded, and the natives fall particularly easy in- 
to the white man’s fashions, as they call them. The fame of 


———$—  - — — - " alle Seen a, 
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*This question was put to refute an anti-slavery falsehood, 
that Mr. Waring was 4 missionary and a dealer in ardent spi- 
rits. This imputation is also refated. 

{This question also, was put to refute the aseertion often 
made by the opposers of African colonization, that the emigrants 
were liable to starvation in Liberia. 
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the colony has spread far into the interior, and they come four- 
teen days’ journey to visit and trade with us. 

yestion—Is there any discontent at the colony? — , 

Answer—They are generaly satisfied. The colonists wish to 
remain under the management of the society. [ knew of three 
only whe came back—one in the Hilarity, one in the Jupiter 
and one in the Roanoke. 

estion—Is it true that any of the colonists have been en- 
ed in the slave trade?* 

‘Answer—Never. The law imposes a fine of a thousand dol- 
lars for the first offence, besides twelve months imprisonment; 
and for the second offence death. A violation of that law would 
he rigidly enforced. G. P. DISOSWAY, . 

THOMAS BELL, committe. 

H. V. GARRETSON, 

BO Bien 
. GEORGIA. 

The folowing is the itaugural address of gov. Lumpkin, to 
which serious exceptions were taken, in the legislature, as stat- 
ed in the last Reaister, page 207. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: By the voice ef the people, I am a second 
time called to the chief magistracy of the state, and now appear 
before you for the purpose of solemnizing the obligations which 
I am under, to discharge with fidelity the duties of the high 
trust confided. Experience has not only taught me to feel the 
full weight of the responsibilities which were in the first in- 
stance anticipated, but [ am convinced, that the most pure and 
zealous devotion to duty, requires the aid and support of the 
people, to crown with success the efforts of any public fune- 
tionary. 

My own abilities can effect but little good, unless I am sup- 
ported by my constituents. But however humble my preten- 
sions may be, I shall be faithful to the laws and constitutions 
of my country, duly regarding the opinions of my fellow-citi- 
zens, with whose seal of approbation I have been so often and 
s0 highty honored. But with all my veneration for public opi- 
nion, and deep felt gratitude for past confidence, [ am ready, if 
it be necessary, to sacrifice my present standing, upon the altar 
of my country’s good, by sustaining the democratic principles 
= which I have acted throughout the whole of my public 
life. 

When the foundations of our republic are in danger, personal 
and selfish calculations must be excluded. I shall move for- 
ward in the path of duty, regardless of consequences to myself. 
I shall shrink from the performance of no duty, however pain- 
ful, and no responsibility, however severe. I shall look to the 
welfare of the whole state, and not consider myself the advo- 
cate of any loeal or private interest. I shall constantly bear in 
mind, that we are all citizens of Georgia, as well as citizens of 
the United States; that we owe allegiance to both governments; 
that both governments are ours, and are equally indispensable 
to our happiness, prosperity and liberty; that each should be 
kept strictly within their respective constitutional spheres; and, 
finally, that he, who would destroy state sovereignty by conso- 
lidution, or the federal system by nullification, is a traitor to li- 
berty, and deserves the universal execration of mankind. 

LAW MATTERS. 

In the court of common pleas, yesterday, a case of some in- 
terest was tried. It was an action brought by Emilino F. B. 
Mundrucu, formerly a major in the Brazilian service, who now 
resides in this city, and is a dealer in clothing, against captain 
Barker, of the steamboat plying between New Bedford and 
Nantucket. The nature of the action, was for a breach of con- 
tract, in not carrying the plaintiff, his wife and child, together 
with bis horse and carryall, from New Bedford to Nantucket, 
in November last. The facts were that the plaintiffhad agreed to 
pay the full fair in the steamboat, and that afier his baggage was 
received on board, the captain refused to admit his wife into 
the ladies’ cabin, the plaintiff being a mulatto, or person of 
color, and required them to go forward, which the plaintiff re- 
fused todo. Himself and his baggage was then set on shore, 
and the plaintiff was obliged to take passage in a packet, after 
some delay. The case was argued by David L. Child and 
Daniel Webster, for the plaintiff, and by C. P. Curtis for de- 
fendant. The jury were out four hours, and after receiving 
further instrnctions from the court, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff of $125 damages. The defendant, we understand, has 
appealed. The court room was much crowded during the trial. 

{Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Exemplary damages. A singular case of assault and battery 
Was recently tried in the neighboring county of Henry, in which 
ladies were the parties—Miss Thomason, plaintiff, and Mrs. 
Greenlee, alias, (a very suspicious word, by the way, whether 
affixed to the name of man or woman), Mrs. Hunter, defendant. 
The cause of the action as related in the Franklin Whig, was, 
that Mrs. Hunter, having entertained, for sometime previous, 
a dislike to Miss Thomason, lay in ambush for her, with a ser- 





*The anti-slavery address, lately published, puts forth the 
charge, that “the Colonization society facilitates the slave 
trade,” and similar representations, equally unfounded and ma- 
licious, have been, from time to time, made by leading members 
of the abolition party. It has even been asserted that some of 
the colonists have been engaged in the abominable trafic. These 
ee are likewise put down by clear and undeniable 
proof. 
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vant or servants to aid, near a road which Miss T. was ae- 
customed to travel, until the young woman passed, when they 
caught, tied and whipped her unmercifully. The jury gave 
a verdict of $2,000, but by consent of parties a judgment was 
entered for $1,000 and costs. [Lynchburgh Virginian. 


New York superior court—Thomas H. Wentworth vs. William 
F. Drake. This was an action by payee of a draft for 1,200 
dollars against the defendant as aceeptor. The counsel for the 
defendant stated in the opening of the defence, that the accep- 
tor was exonerated, by the fraud of the payee in procuring the 
acceptance—that the defendant had given his acceptance upon 
a letter of guarantee forwarded by the drawer; that this letter 
was a forgery, and the plaintiff was party to the fraud. The 
defendant’s counsel put his client’s case upon those two points, 
The jury believed the evidence produced on the part. of the 
defendant, and returned their verdict for Mr. Drake. 

The rules of law developed in this cause were of great com- 
mercial interest. It was held by the court, judge Hoffman, that 
the acceptance was so binding, that nothing but fraud in pro- 
curing it, and that participation of the holder in that fraud, or 
knowledge thereof previous to the acceptance, could exonerate 
the acceptor from paying; and this isa general rule, with one 
exception, viz: where, by force of statute provision, the bill 
itself is utterly void. 

It is to be observed, that in this case the payee, who was the 
holder, was found to bea party to the fraud. Yetif this bill 
had been transferred bona fide to an innocent holder, such a 
holder might have recovered. 

Mr. James Lynch, of counsel for plaintiff, and Mr. George 
Sullivan, of counsel for defendant. [N. ¥. Com, Adv. 


Legal age. The law of England not making portions of a 
day. except in cases in which it becomes necessary to ascertain 
the priority of distinct events occurring on the same day, as exe- 
cution of several, &c. a person is of full age who has lived dur- 
ing some part of every day necessary to constitute a period of 
21 years. Thus a person born after 11 o’clock on the night of 
Ist of January, will be of age immediately after midnight be- 
tween the 30th and 3lst of December, although he will want 27 
hours of completing 21 years. 

{[ Manning’s proceedings in courts of reversion. 


Careless driving. Four hundred and fifty dollars damages 
have been rendered by a jury of New York against a hack driver 
for running over a boy. 


Law intelligence. An attentive friend has furnished us with 
the main facts in a case of great interest to the mercantile com- 
munity, recently decided in the court of quarter sessions of this 
county. We have before, but not minutely, noticed the same 
subject. An individual of the name of Jos. P. Cloud, commenced 
business in this city as a grocer, in the spring of 1831. He contriv- 
ed in the course of six months, with great dexterity to get pro- 
perty into his hands te the amount of nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, and then absconded. He was pursued, arrested and 
brought back, and was, on Monday last, convicted of fraudulent 
insolvency, under the act of March, 1816, the punishment of 
which offence is not less than one, nor more than three years 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. The evidence was 
very voluminous, and the transactions developed, of great in- 
tricacy. The investigation occupied nearly two weeks and the 
result will tend much to dispel a pernicious notion that the law 
offers immunity to fraudulent insolvencey. 

[ Philadelphia Gazette. 


Trial of Frances Leach. From the Providence Journal of Oc- 
tober 21. The argument of the attorney general was concluded 
at 5 o’clock, on Saturday afternoon. Chief justice Eddy then 
eharged the jury, in a clear and forcible manner, on the law of 
the case: He told them that if they believed the acts deserbed 
in the indictment to be proved against the prisoner, they amount- 
ed to murder; that what amounted to implied malice, was a 
question of Jaw; and that he felt it his duty to say, that if they 
believed the offence proved as laid, the prisoner was guilty.— 
The jury remained all night, and came in at about three o’clock 
yesterday morning, to ask instruction from the court on a point 
oflaw. After having been called, and stating that they had not 
agreed on a verdict, the chief justice said he was ready to an- 
ewer any questions that might be asked, 

Foreman—‘*We wish to know if we can find a verdict of 
manslaughter?”’ 

Mr. Caleb Greene—*‘I want to know if we can find man- 
slaughter, if we please?’’ 

Chief justice—“I told you, yesterday, gentlemen, that you 
could: but it was the duty of the court to say, as they did, that 
if the charge against this prisoner was proved to your satisfac- 
tion, it amounted,in law, to murder by implied malice. I also 
said, that in our opinion, this case could not fall within either 
of the kinds of manslaughter: that it was murder, or nothing. 
Still, gentlemen, the law and the facts are in your hands: but 
the court are supposed, from their situation, to be acquainted 
with the law; and if you take the law from the court, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon them, and you are exonerated. If you 
choose to decide the law otherwise than the court gave it to 
you, [ say you can, as I told you before; and you take the re- 
sponsibility upon your own heads. You are under oath, as we 
are, to decide according to law:”? 

Mr. Pollard—“‘I wish to inquire whether there are any pre- 
cedents of juries taking this responsibility?” 

No farther explanation was requested, 
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_ Chief justice—‘Gentiemen, I think I have answered the ques- 
tion you asked me, and if there are no others, you had better 
retire again to your room.” 

Die jury shortly after retired, and returned in about ten mi- 
mutes, with a verdict of voluntary manslaughter. It may be 
called a singular one; for the closing counsel fur the prisoner, 
Mr. Whipple, admitted to the jury that the offence charged, an 
attompt at-abortion, followed by the death of the woman, could 
note voluntary manslaughter, which is committed upon sud- 
‘den passion and in heat of blood; though it might be involuntary. 
The attorney general and the court went farther, and said that 
at was murder, or nothing under this indictment. 

The court then proceeded to pass sentence—two years’ im- 
prison ment, and one thousand dollars fine. 

‘The chief justice, after reading the seutence to the prisoner:— 

“fT am sorry to say that the principle person in the affair es- 
‘capes, While one less guilty has to suffer.’ 

After some conversation between the counsel for the state 
and the prisoner, whether David Gibbs, the person joined in the 
indictnent as an accessary before the fact, could be proceeded 
against at common law, for the inferior offence of attempting to 
procure an abortion, Gibbs was discharged, there being no ac- 
cessaries to the crime of manslaughter. 

‘This is the longest trial that has ever taken place in this state, 
(excepting that of Avery, which occupied twenty eight days), 
and was extended to ten days, to the exclusion of all the other 
business of the term. 

Counsel for the state, Albert C. Greene, attorney general and 
Thomas W. Dorr. For the prisoner, John Whipple and Richard 
W. Greene. 

We have the following additional particulars of the preceding 
‘case, from the correspondent of the *\Journal of Commerce.” 

The trial of Frances Leach, charged with the murder of Sally 
Burdick, in February last, at Coventry, by attempting to pro- 
cure an abortion with instruments, which attempt caused her 
death, was brought toa close in the supreme court, sitting at 
East Greenwich, yesterday forenoon, alter being protracted to 
the unusual length of ten days; the longest time ever occupied 
in this state by a criminal trial, excepting that of Avery, which 
lasted twenty-eight days. A great mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence was produced, and one witness to the acknowledgment 
of the prisoner himself. The defence was, that the death was 
not sufficiently proved to have resulted from the wounds, seven 
in number; that the prisoner was not conclusively shown to 
have inflicted them; and that the offence, if proved, did not 
amount to murder by the common law of this state, which was, 
in many particulars beside those excepted by statute, different 
from the common law of England. This last point of defence 
opened a wide range of discussion; the case being, it is believed 
the first of the kind ever tried in New Engiand. 


Public stages. Some stage proprietors in Ohio were recently 
eued for damages, for injury done to a passenger, by the break- 
dng down ofa stage. The accident occured by the breaking of 
a cast iron axle tree. Verdict for defendants. 

The question was raised, whether a person who comes last, 
after a stage is filled, and takes a place, knowing it to be load- 
ed beyond the proper number, can claim damages for any ac- 
cident happening in consequence of this overlading. The judge 
instructed the jury that no such defence is tenable—the owners 
‘being insurers in fact, so far as caution, skill and fidelity will go, 
for the safe cenveyance of all whom they contract to carry, 
without regard to the time of their taking places, or the number 
they adinit. 


From the New Bedford Mercury. We understand there was 
‘a trial, or examination of « novel kind, before a magistrate of 
this town, on Friday. One of the men, belonging to the revenue 
cutter of the United States, and at present stationed or plying 
in the waters of this vicinity, complained against the comman- 
der, for an assault. It appears that the assault charged, con- 
sisted in the beating and confining of the complainant, on board 
of the revenue cutter, and for drunkenness, insolence and other 
disorderly conduct on board said vessel. The captain’s counsel 
pleaded to the jurisdiction of the court, and deeided that the 
magistrate could not sustain the complaint, so far as even to ex- 
amine whether the beating and confinement were reasonable 
and necessary, or cruel—because it was agreeable to the regu- 
lations of the navy and other armed vessels of the United States 
employed in the public service, that the men were liable to such 
punishment by the captain when disorderly and disobedient; 
and that if the captain be cruel or excessive in his correction, 
he is liable to another tribunal, to wit, a court martial. 

That, if the captain was amenable to a civil tribunal on this 
charge, he was liable to punishment twice for one and the same 
offence, as well as to a civil suit, for damages. The justice, in 
giving his opinion, seemed to admit the correctness of the above 

itions, and concluded that he had no jurisdiction in the case 
—that he had entertained some doubts on the subject from the 
first, but was now fully satisfied that the respondent could 
not be tried by him—the vessel, on board of which the assault 
was alleged to be made, was a public armed vessel of the Unit- 
ed States—that the complainant had voluntarily entered on 
board her, and subscribed to articles of discipline, similar to 
those in force in the navy; and therefore the commander was 
amenable, exclusively, to.a court martial, or to a federal court 
ef admiralty jurisdiction. Captain Jones was discharged. 


From the Boston Atlas. United States of America vs. Morri- 
eon & al. This was an indictment in the circuit court of the 


ee 
United States, against four of the seamen of the ship United 
States, capt. Webb, for an attempt to commit a revolt on the 
passage home from the East Indies. 

The testimony in briet was, that in the forenoon while near 
the Cape of Good Hope, the captain being below and Morrison 
at the heli, the crew were busy lowering the mizen topsail un- 
der direction of the chief mate. One of the blocks as it came 
down struck the mate on the head and Morrison laughed—the 
mate told him to mind his belm and not to laugh; Morrison 
asked him if he would bave*him ery. An altercation of such 
words ensued; and the captain hearing it, came on deck and 
ordered Morrison to be quiet; he replicd in the same manner 
and the captain brought up his cat and threatened a flogging if 
he was not silent. 

Morrison continued wrangling, and the captain ordered another 
man to take the helm, that he might punish Morrison. The 
man refused, alleging it was not his watch. The captain threat. 
ened to flog him, and he replied that he should not flog him, or 
any other man in the ship. ‘The captain struck him 8ix or seven 
blows with his ten tailed cat, and then ordered the mates to put 
him in irons, as he kept aiming blows at the captain. The mates 
attempted it—got him down and his feet tied. The remainder 
of the crew came aft, some with mallets, chisels, and whatever 
they were working with, cut the fasts and rescued the man from 
the captain. Morrison left his helm, and coming in contact with 
the captain, knocked him down with a handspike. 

The defence set up, was, that to constitute the offence, a pre- 
vious intent, even if only for an assault, still a previous intent 
to aid, assist and encourage each other to throw off the captain’s 


authority was necessary, and this was only a sudden affray, in 
which each acted for himself. 


The court ruled that joint actions tending to the same end of 
dispossessing the captain of his authority, constituted sufficient 
combination. Each was encouraged to proceed by the acts of 
the other. This was not simply, individual disobedience, but 
the man was rescued, and the orders of the captain set at nought 
by the joint and over powering strength of the whole. 

The law is clear that to constitute “‘an attempt to make a re- 
volt,’ itis not necessary that the object should have been to 
take possession of the ship—simple disobedience if caused and 
persevered in by union and joint purpose and act, is sufficient. 

Verdict— Guilty. 

The statute authorised a punishment of $1,000 fine and three 
years imprisonment, but the judge was lenient, in consequence 
of their having immediately returned to their duty. 


Dunlap. district attorney, for the United States—J. C. Park, 
esq. for the prisoners. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, September 8. A case has just been heard 
before the civil tribunal of Boulogne, relative to a claim of in- 
demnity made by a gentleman, named Buller, on Mublerqe, the 
keeper of abhotel. it appeared that M. Buller, whilst residing 
at the hotel, was robbed on the night of the 25th of Apri) last 
ofa gold watch, two rings, a razor and a purse containing seven 
or cight sovereigns, Which before going to bed he had lett on his 
table. The facts being proved on the part of the complaint, a 
question arose as to the liability of the hotel keeper, who con- 
tended that he was not responsible, inasmuch as Mr. Buller left 
his key in the door. After much deliberation the court decided 
that the hotel keeper should indemnify the complainant on the 
ground that the robbery was committed at night, when it was 
the bounden duty of the proprietor to take effectual precautions 
against such an act. Had the complainant left the key in his 
door during the day, when the hotel was accessible to every 
body, then bis conduct would have been so imprudent as to jus- 
tify the court in making him suffer the consequences of his ne- 
glect, but as the robbery occurred ata period when the landlord 
was under an obligation to secure the traveller from all danger 
and apprehension, the court came to the conclusion that he 
should make good the loss of the plaintiff. Twelve hundred 
francs was the sum recovered by Mr. Buller. 


Important patent case. The circuit court of the United States 
have been occupied since Wednesday of last week in the trial 
of a very important case, in which John Ames, of Springfield, 
is plaintiff, and Charles Howard and Wells Lathrop, of South 
Hadley, defendants. The action was brought for the infringe- 
ment of a patent right, and damages were claimed for the un- 
lawful use of two of his “patent machines for making paper,’? 
from October 26, 1832, to April 9, 1833. The defence rested on 
the alieged invalidity of the patent for various causes. A crowd 
of witnesses were examined during four days of last week, on 
behalf of either party. Counsel for the plaintiff, W. Bliss, of 
Springfield, and B. Rand, of this city; and Geo. Bliss, of Spring- 
field, and R. Fletcher, of this city, for the defendants. His ho- 
nor justice Story charged the jury in a very clear, able and im- 
partial manner, yesterday. At the opening of the court this 
morning, the jury returned 2 verdict for the plaintiff for $412 50 
damages. This sum of cuurse is trebled by the court, this being 
the rule of law in such cases. 

By this decision the validity of the patent is established. We 
understand that there are several hundred of these machines in 
use by the paper makers, who stand in the same predicament 
with Howard & Lathrop. We also learn that the hon. Daniel 
Webster has received a retainer from the plainttff. 


[Boston Mer. Jour. 
In the superior court—city of New York, November 11, be- 








fore judge Oakley. Roderick Sedwick, ve. the president of the 
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North River bank. This action was brought on a check for $450, 
drawn in the ordinary form, by Warmaldus Cooper, on the North 
River bank, payable to bearer, dated July 27th, 1831, and certi- 
fied on its face “Good, W. H. C. Teller” by Mr. Leaycraft, the 

ying teller of the bauk; Cooper, at that time, being a custom- 
er of the bank, of unsuspected integrity and solvency, and pos- 
sessing the entire confidence of its officers, his checks were al- 
ways certified for his accommodation, without reference to his 
funds iv the bank—such being their custom with others in whom 
they had the like confidence. On the day that this check was 
certified, his bank book showed a balance in his favor, of only 
a few cents; and it would seem that while, for a number of 
weeks afterwards, he transacted businéss at the bank each day, 
to a considerable amount, the balance remaining to his credit at 
three o’clock, did not amount to $20, generally, though on one 
or more occasions, as appeared from his account, there were 
funds of his in the bank sufficient to meet the check iu ques- 
tion, within sixty days after its date. 

The check thus certified, was passed to Messrs. C. & G. Bel- 
den, who, as agents of Henry Belden, advanced the amount to 
Cooper, as they did from time to time on several others, certifi- 
ed in the like manner. The reason assigned by Cooper for wish- 
jng to obtain money from Belden, was that he had securities at 
the bank, which they would not discount but on the faith of 
which they would certify his checks. The Messrs. Beldens 
were in the habit, therefore, of discounting his certified checks; 
and as he paid them interest for what was thus secure, they 
presented his checks for payment atthe bank, only when re- 
quested by him—frequently keeping them on hand for several 
months. In this way it happened that they retained the one in 
question, and another of about the same date, until about the 
middle of January last, a period of eighteen months, at which 
time, Cooper having been concerned in certain frauds, abscond- 
ed from the city, being in their debt between thirteen and four- 
teen hundred dollars. The check was therefore presented to 
the officers of the bank, who, having no funds of the drawer, 
declined payment unless constrained by law. The Messrs. Bel- 
dens shortly afterwards sold the check to the plaintiff uncondi- 
tionally, for $200, with an understanding by both parties, of all 
the circumstances of the case, and that a law suit must be had 
with the bank, which was accordingly commenced about that 
time. 

On the trial, several brokers and bank officers testified, on the 
part of the defence, that the custom of certifying checks is for 
the sake of convenience in the transactions by banks with one 
another, or with individuals, and not for the purpose of putting 
them into circulation. 

The plaintiff’s counsel insisted that the check was an inland 
bill of exchange, and that the certificate of the bank was, in le- 
gal effect, an acceptance; and thatthe bank were liable, in the 
character of acceptors, to pay at any future day when the check 
might be presented. 

The counsel for the defendants insisted that a check should 
be presented within a reasonable time after being certified by 
the bank: that the time in this instance was unreasonable; and 
that the plaintiff took the check after the funds had been with- 
drawn, and therefore subject to all the equities existing between 
Cooper and the bank. : : 

A verdict was taken by consent, for the plaintiff, subject to 
the future judgment of the court, upon the law, for the amount 
of the check, and also for ten per cent. interest allowed by law 
upon dishonored demand against a bank. 


Master and apprentice. Recently, (says the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser) in the sessions a cause was tried which in- 
volved a principle of much interest to the community. Levi 
Chapman, a pocket book maker, doing an extensive business in 
William street, was placed on his trial for severely whipping an 
apprentice, named Isaac Wilson, a boy about 17 years of age, 
who had lived with the defendant two or three years. 

It appeared in evidence that the boy had taken a dislike to 
another apprentice, some years younger than himself, had seve- 
ral times beaten him, and refused to let bim work at the same 
bench. On arepresentation being made to the defendant, he 
took the small boy and carried him to Wilson, and directed him 
to instruct him. Wilson, in an insulting manner, replied, “why 
don’t you put him to a larger apprentice??? ‘he defendent, 
standing behind him, boxed his ears with some severity. ‘The 
boy then seized a hand-vice, and bade his master defiance, who 
in return applied a cow-skin to his back. He then took a knife 
from the bench, and threatened his master that, ifhe struck him 
again, he would cut his throat. The master seized the boy by 
the collar and dragged him across the room, when he was res- 
cued by his two brothers, also apprentices in the shop—the eld- 
est of whom, becoming of age the week afterwards, made the 
complaint on which this indictment was founded. 

Western, for defendant, requested the recorder to charge the 
jury in relation to the rights of a master, and the duties of an 
apprentice. In this case, said the counsel, is the lad resisting 
the authority of his master in presence of more than a dozen 
apprentices, and nullifying all legal orders. It was due to the 
whole community that the case should be made public, and that 
apprentices should be made to understand their duties. The 
recorder charged the jury that a master was bound to preseive 
the same couree toward hia apprentice as a father towards his 
son—that when disobedient and refractory, he should punish 
him—that in the present instance, the disobedience and threats 
of the apprentices, were highly reprehensible; and that, for hiin- 
self, if his own son had pursued a course as the boy Wileon had 


done, he should have chastised and brought him to obedience. 
The jury found for the master. 
—— 0 B Bt 
MR. BRACKENRIDGE TO MR. McLANE. 

The following letter, which we meet with in a western paper, 
involves certain and new points of no inconsiderable import- 
ance, in relation to the judiciary establisiment of the United 
States, with respect to the territories, and is therefore inserted. 


Tarentum, Penn. September 28, 1833. 
To the hon. Louis McLane, sec. of the state, of the U. States. 

Sir: On seeing your official frank on a letter addressed tome, 
I wae at a loss to conjecture what could have procured me such 
an honor, and [ was not a little surprised to find that it related 
only to some volumes of reports which you intimate ought to 
be delivered to my successor! The act of congress of 1827, which 
manifests such enlarged views of economy, is cited, and de- 
clares ‘that in case of death, resignation or dismissal from of- 
fice,’ of any of the officers enumerated in the preceding sec- 
tion, and to whom copies of reports may have been sent, such 
copies shall be delivered to their successors. 

As [ am not dead, and have not resigned, | conclude that you 
consider me as having been dismissed from office. Will you be 
so good, sir, as to inform me, when, by whom and for what 
cause, | have incurred this ignominy? Can you inform me, sir, 
what charges were ever exhibited against me, what opportuni- 
ty of defence was afforded, and what impartial investigation or 
inquiry, was instituted in my case? It was very ungenerously 
alleged at the time, by way of excuse for the arbitrary and un- 
just act of the president, that | was not removed or dismissed, 
but that he merely refused to renew my commission! But the 
law which you cite dves not speak of a refusal to renew the 
commission, but speaks of dismissals from office. The framers 
of the law contemplated a removal for cause, as the term dis- 
missal implies. Jt was never imagined that any president of 
the United States would be found so regardless of the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and of his own character and station, as 
to set aside judges who had discharged the duties of their offices 
unexceptionably, and, that merely for the purpose of making 
room (to place the subject in the most favorable light) for a few 
political partisans and favorites—I repeat that the law you cite 
speaks of cases of death, resignation or dismissal from office, 
but is silent as to the corrupt refusal of the president to renew 
the commission. 

As you have cited an act of congress, I will take the liberty 
to cite a passage from the constitution of the United States: 
“the judges both of the supreme and inferior courts of the Unit- 
ed States, shall hold their offices during good behavior.’’ Will 
you be pleased, sir, to inform me whether the courts of the ter- 
ritories, with an appeal from them direct to the supreme court 
of the United States, are inferior courts of the United States? 
If they are not, then whose inferior courts are they? I contend 
that the tenure of good behavior is the only one the constitation 
permits in any judicial office in courts created by the authority 
of the federal government. This tenure has always been a fa- 
vorite with the American people. The arbitrary removal of 
judges too independent to obey his will, was one of the canses 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence on the British king. 
Is it consistent with common sense te say, that courts created 
by congress, and appointments made by the president and se- 
nate, are not created and made under the constitution? I there- 
fore consider the limitation of five years directly at variance 
with that instrument, and consequently that ny expulsion from 
office was illegal. 

In excuse of the act of congress referred to, I admit that it 
was supposed by congress that they were providing a more easy 
and less expensive mode of acting upon well founded complaints 
against judicial officers in the distant territories. Congress ne- 
ver dreampt of depriving the territories of judges, with whom 
they were well satisfied, and this atthe will and pleasure of the 
executive. No judge,in accepting the office, ever supposed 
that he was surrendering all other prospeets and pursuits fora 
situation so extremely precarious. Every president, except the 
present, has administered the laws according to the words and 
spirit of the constitution, and no more thought of depriving an 
upright judge of his office, merely because the commission was 
for four years, than he would that of an officer in the land or 
naval service, because his commission is at the will and plea- 
sure of the president. The commissions of the territorial judg- 
es, which at first were during good behaviour, have, since the 
passage of the act, been uniformly renewed, (until general Jack- 
son committed this abuse of power), unless there were serious 
charges, sustained on a full and fair inquiry. In my ease there 
was no investigation, and the president acted against the wishes 
of four-fifths of the inhabitants, as expressed in memorials sup- 
ported by the members of the legislative council, and the dele- 
gate of the territory. The personal partisan nominated by the 
president to the senate, was rejected by that body, and [ am 
confident that a large majority were indignant at what they 
must have considered an attempt to corrupt the administration 
of justice in the territories, and to throw off all restraint of de- 
cency or moderation in the gratification of his passions. 

If the first part of your letter has led me to these serious re- 
flections, the conclnsion of it is amusing. It is broad farce after 
genteel comedy. You very delicately observe, that no similar 
provision to that of 1827, is made by law as to any other books 
that may have been sent me; but that as far as you have heer 
informed, no objeetion har been made to their delivery! 
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Permit me very respectfully to ask, by whom no objection has 
‘been made? I presume you do not mean that no objection 
would be made by you, or by the person to whom the books 
ought to be transfered! Your observation must apply to judges 
who have died, have resigned or been dismissed from office. 
Those who are dead, of course would make no objections—those 
who resign are very few in number: I recollect but one; and 
until the illegal deprivation of office of the six territorial judges, 
there is no instance of deprivation of office. And wherefore this 
intimation, if the law dves not require the delivery of the books? 
Perhaps you may call it an act of justice or gencrosity, beyond 
the law? Has the president set any example of this kind? . Has 
his liberality, forbearance or magnanimity, been =o remarkable? 
In the case of the judges, at least, he has shown no example wor- 
thy to be followed by an upright magistrate, or an honest man. 
No, sir, | do not believe that there has been any instance of a 
judge delivering to his suceessor the copy of Peters’ Reports, 
transmitted to him by your department; and 1 deny that any 
judge has delivered books to his successor, which the law did not 
require him to deliver. J aim, sir, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 

Beer 
AFFAIRS AT RICHMOND. 

We have briefly noticed the cases of Mr. Randolph, late a 
lieutenant in the navy of the United States, and of Mr. Plea- 
sats, senior editor of the Richmond Whig. The following ad 
ditioual particulars seem necessary to the record. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. 

We understand that R. B. Randolph was arrested by the 
marshal (inajor Christian), on Wednesday last, [Nov. 13] and 
committed to the jail of Henrico county, on a warrant from the 
treasury department of the United States, under the act of 1820, 
for a sum which is reported to be about 425,000. It is presum- 
ed to be for the whole suin, which appears to be unliquidated 
on the books of the treasury. 

We have not seen the law, though from what we understand 
of its provisions, it gives summary powers to the secretary of 
the treasury, and what we should consider to be very harsh 
provisions. He is said to have the power of proceeding at once 
against the person and property of a defaulter, without the pre- 
liminary interposition of any judicial tribunal. A morning pa- 
per states, that ‘‘the only relief for one prosecuted in this way, 
ia by bill of complaint, to a district judge of the United States, 
in or out of court, setting forth the nature and extent of the in- 
jury, which judge may, if in his opinion the case requires it, 
grant an injunction to stay all proceeding on the warrant—but 
no injunction shall issue until the partly applying shall give bond 
and sufficient security for the performance of any judgment that 
may be awarded against him, in such amount as the judge grant- 
™" the injunction shall prescribe.’ 

tis presumed that some arrangements may be made between 
the treasury and lieut. Randolph, by means of which, his per- 
zon may be liberated, and his property may be made eventually 
liable for any balance which may be found due by him, ona 
fair and final settlement of the accounts. 

We are astonished to hear of a rumour being afloat, that 
threats have been thrown out of delivering lieut. R. from the 
jail by force. It cannot be. Such a design cannot be enter- 
tained. What! in the Old Dominion—a state, which has uni- 
formly distinguished herself by her love of order—who quietly 
suffered Calender to be led away to her jail, even under the in- 
famous sedition act—shall any one dare thus to fly in the face 
ofthe law? Itcannot be. Let the law be ever so harsh—let 
this treasury warrant be even supposed to be ever so improvi-. 
dently granted—does it become any citizen of Virginia to vio 
late the law? Lieutenant Randolph has already offended the 
public sentiment by his indignity against the president of the 
United States. He will not add to this indignation by evén 
marching out of the jail, if the door could be thrown open to 
him by force. It would be infinitely better for his friends to be- 
come his securities—and return him? Whatever the warrant 
he, he can only be bound to pay what may be fairly found due. 
if only $4,000, his friends say his property is amply competent 
to meetit. This is the course which should be taken, if no ar- 
rangement can be made with the treasury. We are satisfied, 
that the authorities of the state, and the good citizens of Rich- 
mond, will not permit such an outrage to be perpetrated if it 
should be true that any one should be mad enough to think of re- 
sisting the law by force. 


The “Richmond Compiler’’ publishes the following warrant— 
and say3s— 

We lay before our readers the warrant by authority of which 
lieutenant Randolph is now in jail, We stated the marimum 
amount due by this gentleman, according to the report of the 
committee of inquiry, at less than five thousand dollars; and we 
shall publish, in a day or two, satisfactory evidence of the cor- 
rectne<s of the statement. Is there a man in the community 
who will not lnugh at the solemn falschood, with which it be- 
gins—“‘whereas lieut. Randolph stands indebted to the United 
States, in the sum of twenty-five thousend and odd dollars! 
Amusing enough this to some—but not exactly in aecordance 
with commonly received notions of justice or honesty. 

To Edmund Christian, esq. United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Virginia. 

Whereas, Robert B. Randolph, late acting purser of the 
United States frigate Constitution, stands indebted to the U. 
States in the suin of twenty five thousand, ninety-seven dullars 











——— 
and eighty-three cents, agreeably to the settlement of his g-. 
count made by the proper accounting officers of the treasury, 5 
copy of which is herewith enclosed. . 

And, whereas, the said Robert B. Randolph, having failed to 
pay over, according to the act of congress, passed the fifteenth 
day of May, 1820, entitled, “‘an act for the better organization 
of the treasury department,’’ the said sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand, ninety-seven dollars and eighty-three cents. These are 
therefore, in pursuance of the said act, to command yon to pro- 
ceed immediately to levy and collect the said sum of twenty- 
five thousand, ninety-seven dollars and eighty-three eents, by 
distress and sale of goods and chattels of the said Robert B. 
Randolph, giving ten days previous notice of such intended 
sale, by affixing an advertisement of the articles to be sold at 
two or more public places in the town or county where the 
owner of such goods or ehattels may reside; and should there 
not be found sufficient goods and chattels to satisfy the said 
sum of twenty-five thousand, ninety-seven dollars and eighty- 
three cents remaining unpaid aforesaid, you are hereby com- 
manded to commit the body of the said Robert B. Randolph to 
prison, there to remain until discharged by due course of law. 

And should the said Robert B. Randolph be committed to pri- 
son as aforesaid, or if he abseond, and goods and chattels 
sufficient to satisfy the said sum of twenty-five thousand, nine- 
ty-seven dollars and eighty-three cents, be not found, you are 
hereby further commanded to levy upon and expose to sale, at 
public auction, for ready money, to the highest bidder, the 
lands, tenements and hereditaments of the said Robert B. Ran- 
dolph, or so much thereof as may be necessary to satisfy the 
said sum of twenty-five thousand, ninety-seven dollars and 
eighty-three cents, or whatever sum there may remain dne and 
unpaid thereof, after you shall have given notice of said sale, 
for at least three weeks prior to its taking place, in not less than 
three public places in the county or district where sueh real es- 
tate is situated, and all money which me2y remain of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale, after satisfying the said sum of twenty-five 
thousand, ninety-seven dollars and eighty-three cents, and pay- 
ing the reasonable costs and charges of the sale, you are re- 
quired to return to the proprietor or proprietors of the land or 
real estate sold as aforesaid; and whatever you may do in obe- 
dience to this warrant, make return thereof to this office, and 
for your so duing, this shall be your sufficient authority. 

Given under my hand and seal, at my office, im the depart- 
ment of the treasury of the United States; at the city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, this thirty-first day of Oe- 
tober, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three. V. MAXCY, solicitor of the treasury. 

Be it remembered that Virgil Maxcy, esq. who certified the 
foregoing warrants, is now, aud was at the time of doing so, 
solieitor of the treasury, and that full faith and credit are due to 
his official attestations. 

L. S. In testimony whereof, I. Roger B. Taney, secretary 
of the treasury of the United States, have hereunto subscribed 
my name, and caused to affix the seal of this department, at the 
city of Washington, this 3lst day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

R. B. TANEY, secretary of the treasury. 


The Richmond Enquirer’ publishes the following section of 
the law under which Mr. Randolph has been arrested— 

‘<.And be it further enacted, That if any person should consi- 
der himself aggrieved by any warrant issued under this act, he 
may prefer a bill of complaint to any district judge of the United 
States, setting forth therein the nature and extent of the injury 
of which he complains; and therenpon the judge aforesaid may, 
if in his opinion the case requires it. grant an injunction to stay 
proceedings on such warrant altogether, or for so much thereof 
as the nature of the case requires; but no injunction shall issue 
till the party applving for the same, shall give bond and suffi- 
cient security, conditioned for the performanee of such judg- 
ment as shall be awarded against the complainant, in such 
amount as the judge granting the injunction shall prescribe; nor 
shall the issuing of such injunction in any manner impair the 
lien produced by the issuing of such warrant.’ 

The same paper adds— 

This affair has generated various rumors—-such as, Ist, that the 
president had directed the account to be made out for the large 
sum of $25,000, with the express view of wreaking his resentment 
upon R. B. R. and keeping him in jail—(a rumor whieh we 
have no doubt is utterly untrne)—2d, that it was the purpose of 
the administration to have him carried to Washington—(a ru- 
mor which is equally false)—3dly, that the cavalry of this city 
was ordered on Thursday last, by the governor of the common- 
wealth, to hold themselves in readiness—(a rumor, which we 
have no doubt is correct, but the purposes of which order are 
not specified)—and 4thly, the rumor stated in our last—and to 
which the following card, in yesterday’s Compiler, is supposed 
to refer: 


A CARD. 
Henrico jail, November 20th, 1833. 
Dear Robinson: Do me the favor to apprise my fellow-citi- 
zens through your paper, that it is my intention to remain in- 
carcerated withjn these walls, however tyrannical, unjust and 
unwarranted the mandate which requires it. I avail myself of 
this opportunity of making my acknowledgments to those who 
have generously come forward to suggest my enlargement. 
I shall exercise forbearance until it ceases to be a virtue. 
RK. B. RANDOLPH, late of the nary. 
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IN THE CASE OF MR. PLEASANTS. 

The “Richmond Enquirer,” after noticing the arrest of Mr. 
Pleasants, and the writ of habeas corpus obtained by him from 
judge Brockenbrough, ther hoiding bis session of the superior 
court of law and chancery for Henrico county, and the pleading 
pad thereon, observes— ; 

“We understand that the argument will be reported for the 

ress—and we shall seize the earliest opportunity to lay it be- 
fore our readers. 

“We know not who has been most active in getting up or 
continuing this prosecution in Alexandria. But we have no 
jdea that the president of the United States has directly or indi- 
recily participated in this prosecution. It may have been im- 

roper to commence this proceeding at all; it may have been in- 
expedient to press it—we have not heard the argument, nor ex- 
amined the question at all—but it will be ultimately productive 
of this effect: that if the act of congress be unconstitutional, it 
may be forthwith repealed. Lf it be agreeable to the constitn- 
tion, yet except onabdle or defective in its provisions, it may be 
amended.” 


From the Richmond Enquirer of November 22. 
WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS. 

The opinion was pronounced on Wednesday, and the defen- 
daut is discharged. We shall lay the argument of council before 
our readers in our next, and in the mean time hasten to publish 
the opinion of judge Brockenbrough—which, we do not hesitate 
to say, is luminous profound and conclusive. It has given ge- 
neral and undissembied satisfaction, It is a source of much re- 
gret, that the United States attorney for the district should have 
conceived it his duty to insist upon the issuing of this process: 

Exparte Joun H. PLEasants—QOn a writ of habeas corpus. 

The applicant is in custody of the marshal tor the eastern dis- 
trict of Virginia; and has petitioned for, and obtained a habeas 
corpus, to relieve him from what he alleges to be an illegal de- 
tention. ‘The marshal has made a return to the writ, by which 
it appears that he arrested the petitioner under authority, of an 
attachment issued from the circuit court of the district of Co- 
lumbia, for the county of Alexandria, for a contempt by him 
committed, in not attending the said court as a witness, after 
being thereto legally summoned, The attachment itself, and 
the previous proceedings, together with an affidavit of the at 
torney for the District of Columbia, are annexed to the return. 
By these it appears, that the grand jury of that county have be- 
fore them a bill of indictment charging Robert B. Randolph and 
others with a conspiracy to commit an assault on the president 
of the United States, in the said county, and that in the estima- 
tion of the said attorney, the said Pleasants may be a material 
witness in the said prosecution. 

Many important subjects have been brought into view during 
this discussion, of which I shall notice such as I shall deem ne- 
cessary to enable me to form a correct opinion on the case. At 
the very threshold | am met with the objection, that this court 
cannot take cognizance of the case, because the arrest of which 
the applicant complains has been made by virtue of a process of 
a court of the United States, who alone can judge of the legality 
of the arrest. This is a delicate question, and is attended with 
difficulty. When Llook to the habeas corpus act, I find that its 
provisions are very general and comprehensive. It declares that 
whenever a person detained in custody, (whether charged with 
a criminal offence or not), shall apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
ad subjiciendum, and shall shew by affidavit or other evidence pro- 
bable cause to believe that heis detained in custody without law- 

ful authority, it shall be the duty of the court to award the writ. 
And the court before whom the prisoner sball be brought, shall 
proceed to inquire into the cause of his imprisonment, and shall 
either discharge him, admit him to bail, or, remand him into 
custody, as the law and evidence shall require. In every case in 
which there is a detention without lawful authority, the court 
may relieve the party detained. It would seem that if the com 
mitment be made by a court having jurisdiction to commit, this 
court onght not to discharge, although the judgment of the com- 
mitting court be erroneous. But if it be made by a court having 
no jurisdiction, then the discharge may be made. 

Without going into the controverted question of commitments 
made under unconstitutional, and therefore void laws, there 
may be cases in which under constitutional and valid laws a cir- 
cuit court of the United States may exceed its commission. It 
may exercise powers which the law will not warrant. By such 
unwarranted jurisdiction they may seriously encroach on the 
personal liberty of men whom the state courts are bound to pro- 
tect. Would not the judges in such cases neglect their duty, if 
the failed to protect them? 

In the present case a foreign court, that is a court sitting be 
yond the limits of Virginia, and alleged to have only a local ju- 
risdiction, has sent its process beyond its own territory, and ar- 
rested an individual within the jurisdiction of this court. I find 
it to be a general principle, that the courts of one state or county 
cannot issue its process into another without the consent of that 
other; but the court of the county of Alexandria claims an ex- 
ception from that general principle, and undertakes to arrest a 
citizen within our jurisdiction. When that citizen claims the 
protection of our own laws, surely it becomes a proper sub- 
ject of investigation here, whether that court is bound by the 
general principle, or comes within the exemption which isclaim- 
ed. I am of opinion that I ought to entertain jurisdiction of the 


ease. 





A great deal of ingenious and forcible argument has been 
used to prove, that the federal courts have no right to attaeh for 
a contempt of their process, or indeed, to punish by attachment 
in any case. I do not, however, agree with the counsel in many 
of the views he has presented on this subject. In our state 
courts there is no doubt of the existence of the power. We are 
in the daily habit of imposing fines, or attaching witnesses who 
refuse to obey the process of subpcena, and [ do not see how 
courts of justice can perform the business before them without 
the exercise of this or some equivalent power. My opinion is, 
that ihe constitution does vest in congress the power of arming 
their courts with those powers which are necessary to enable 
them to discharge their duties and in one case it imperatively 
requires that the courts should exercise those powers; for the 
sixth amendment declares, ‘‘that in all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor.’? Before the establishment of 
the constitution, it was well known in every state of the union, 
what was the nature and character of the compulsory process by 
which the commands of the courts were enforced. The precess 
of attachment was a well established process for that purpose, 
and when the constitution vested congress with the power of 
establishing courts, the 17th clause of the eighth section may 
fairly be understood as vesting them with the power of authoris- 
ing those courts to issue attachments, or other process, neces- 
sary to carry their orders into effect. 

sut I have not yetseen any law of congress, which authorises 
the circuit courts of the United States in any case to issue at- 
tachments torun into another district or state than that in which 
they are holding their courts. It was deemed necessary to give 
an express authority by the act of 1793 to the eonrts, to issue 
snhpoenas into another district or state. The act did not follow 
up this grant by authorising attachments to run into another 
state, in case of disobedience of the process of subpeena. The 
service of any kind of process from one state in another state 
was at that time unsual.and if it was necessary thata law 
should be passed to sanction that practice, it is much more ne- 
cessary that the more searching, and more compulsory process 
of attachment shonld be authorised by law. If this case then 
rested here, I am of opinion that [ should be justified in discharg- 
ing the petitioner, unless some act of congress can be shewn, 
authorising a circuit court of the United States to issue attach- 
ments into another state than thatin which it is sitting. But 
the investigation which has taken place here will probably jus- 
tify, if it does not require, that I should examine the question 
whether the circuit court of the District of Columbia has a right 
to issue the process of subpena beyond the territory of the dis- 
trict, in a case arising nnder the municipal law of the district. 

The judiciary act of 17&9, §14, [1st Story’s ed. p. 59 declares, 
that the courts of the U. States “shall have power to issue writs 
of scire facias, habeas corpus, and all other writs not specially 
provided for by statute, which may be necessary for the exercise 
of their respective jurisdiction, and agreeable to the principles 
and usages of law.’’?) The act of 1793, §6, [lst Story, 312], de- 
clared *‘that subpeenas for witnesses who may be required to at- 
tend a court of the United States in any district thereof may run 
into any other district: provided, that in civil causes the wit- 
nesses living out of the district in which the courtis holden do 
not live at a greater distance than one hundred miles from the 
place of holding the same.’? These early acts were applicable 
to the circuit and district courts of the United States which had 
heen recently established. The District of Columbia was es- 
tablished afterwards, and on the 27th February, 1801, the first 
act was passed “‘concerning the District of Columbia.’? The 
first section of that act declared, *‘that the laws of the state of 
Virginia as they now exist, shall be, and continue in foree in 
that part of the District of Columbia which was ceded by the 
said state to the United States, and that the laws of the state of 
Maryland as they now exist, shall be, and continue in foree in 
the other part of the district, &c.”’ 


The second section of the act forms the district into two coun- 
ties, and directs that a court shall be holden in each. 

The third section organizes the court. It declares “that there 
shall be a courtin said district, which shall be ealled the cirenit 
court of the District of Columbia,’ and “*the said court, and the 
judges thereof, shall have all the powers hy law vested in the 
circuit courts, and the judges of the circuit courts of the United 
States.” 

It is this latter clanse, taken in connection with the 6th sec- 
tion of the act of 1793, which is supposed to confer on the cir- 
cuit court of Alexandria the power to issue its process of sub- 
pena in all cases which may be brought before it, into any other 
district: and I am now to inquire into the correctness of this 
opinion. 

Let it be remembered, that the courts of the U. States, estab- 
lished under the third article of the constitution, are vested with 
limited powers only. Ifa case does not arise under the consti- 
tution, or laws of the United States, or treaties made under 
their authority; or, if it does not affect ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers or consuls; or, ifitis not one of maritime or admiral- 
ty jurisdiction, if it is not a controversy to which the U, States 
are a party, or between two or more states, or between a state 
and citizens of another state. or between citizens of different 
states, or between citizens of the same state, claiming lands 
under grants of differeut states, or between a state and citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects: if such be not the 
state of the cases, the federal courts have no jurisdiction. In that 
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large class of cases rising out of the municipal law of a state, the 
federal courts have no jurisdiction, the state courts exclusive 
jurisdiction. In all cases of crimes committed against a state; in 
all cases of cqniract between citizens of the same state; in all 
cases of alienation or descent of lands in which citizens of the 
same state are concerned; in all cases of meum and tuum, 
whether in law or equity, between citizen and citizen; in short, 
in the every day business of life between members of the same 
sovereignty, the state courts alone have the jurisdiction. 

It is obvious, then, that large as is the jurisdiction of the fe- 
deral courts, that of the state courts is much more extensive. 
When the congress by their act of 1793 authorised the process 
of subpeena to issue from one district into another, the effect 
Was to authorise the circuit court to send such process beyond 
the limits of the state in which they are located. But the state 
courts had no power to send out such extra territorial process. 
This then, was the state of things when the District of Colum- 
bia was organized. There were in each state two distinct sets 
of tribunals, emanating from, and belonging to different political 
bodies. To the one set was confided the power of issuing the 
process of subpceena out of their own bounds; to the other, it 
was denied. ‘I'bus the circuit court for the district of Virginia, 
sitting in Richmond could send asubpeena for a witness to Mary- 
land; but the district of Henrico, or the genera! court of Virginia, 
sitting in the same place, had no such power. 

This broad distinction between the subjects of jurisdiction in 
the two sets of judicial tribunals was plainly in the view of con- 
gress, when they undertook the task of providing or adopting a 
system of laws for the District of Columbia. 

As the two states had parted with all jurisdiction over the 
district, and the people coutained therein, it became necessary 
to Organize a court or courts for the district. They had ex- 
clusive power of legislating for it. It was in their power to have 
two sets of courts, as in every other part of the United States— 
that is, one court to be vested with federal powers, another 
court with municipal powers. But the size of the territory, 
and the number of people did not require such a divison of 
courts,and considerations of economy probably forbid the ap- 
pointment ofso many judges. They therefore decided on having 
only one court, which they denominated the circuit court for the 
District of Columbia. 

But still they kept up the distinction between federal judicial 
power—and municipal, or quasi state judicial power—although 
they conferred both kinds of power on the same court. Thus, 
in the first section they enacted that the laws of the state of 
Virginia should continue to be the law of one part of the dis- 
trict, and the laws of Maryland of the other. Previously thereto, 
the constitution and the laws of the United States had disrobed 
the states of Maryland and Virginia, as well as the other states, 
of all those powers which had been conferred on congress—and 
had disrobed the courts of those states of all those judicial 
powers, which had been conferred exclusively on the federal 
tribunals. What laws of Virginia and Maryland were thus de- 
clared to be in force in the District of Columbia? They were 
the municipal laws of those states—the laws founded upon the 
reserved rights of those states. Amongst those laws of Virginia 
and Marytand which are thus continued in force in the district, 
I will ask, whether there were any which authorised the pro 
cess of the courts of the one to run into, and to be exercised 
in the other? Very far from it. On the contrary, it was a fixed 
principle of those laws, that the process of their courts could not 
issue beyond their territory. When the laws of Virginia and 
Maryland were adopted for the district by this section, that 
principle was adopted with them, and consequently the process 
of the courts of the district, so far as it was required to carry 
inte effect those laws, could not issue beyond the territory of the 
district. 

{ presume it will be contended, that as before the cession pro- 
cess could run from Alexandria into the different counties of 
Virginia, so after the cession, by the adoption of the Virginia 
laws the process of Alexandria will still run into Virginia. If 
this should be said, it will be answered that by the cession, 
Alexandria and a part of Fairfax were cut off from Virginia; so 
as to be no longer a part of her territory; and process thereof, 
could no longer run from Virginia into that separated territory, 
nor vice versa. 


Amongst the laws of Virginia thus adopted by congress, were 
the laws concerning assaults and conspiracies. These were 
common flaw offences, and the punishment for them was plainly 
prescribed. In neither of these cases nor in any other case, of 
either a criminal or civil character, was there any law of Vir- 
ginia, (nor is there now), by which a witness could be taken by 
process of a Virginia court from any place beyond her territory, 
and brought to Virginia to testify. This may be a defect, but it 
is one which grows out of our political condition, and can only 
be remedied, | presume, by the consentor agreement of the 
states.”? 

Such is the character of the laws of Virginia and Maryland, 
which were adopted for the District of Columbia, by the first sec- 
tion of the act of Feb. 1801. Congress in thus prescribing for the 
district a code of municipal laws, intended to act for them in 
the same character that the legislatures of the several states act 
towards the people of their states. They had previously pro- 
vided for them a set of federal laws in common with the rest of 
the United States. For, as the district in a different form, and 
under its former organization as parts of two states, had always 
been and still continued a part of the United States, the laws 
previously enacted by congress, growing out of the granted 
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hecessary to re-enact them specially for the district. Thus the 
people of the district were immediately provided with two Sets 
of laws, municipal and federal. 

[t then became necessary to provide a court or courts, to carr 
into effect within the district, as well the federal as the munic;. 
pallaws. They created one court for the whole district, and 
vested it “with all the powers by law vested in the circuit courts 
of the United States’’—sec. 3. 

It has been argued, that as the sixth section of the act of 1793 
declared, that subpends for witnesses who may be required to 
attend a court in any district may run into any other district, so 
the eircuit court for the District of Columbia, being vested wit) 
the same powers, may direct subpenas to run in all cases of 
which they have cognizance from their district into any other 
di-trict. But this, | apprehend, is a non seqguitor. The power 
conferred by this third section on the circuit courts of Colum. 
bia, is the same with that conferred on the other circuit courts 
and not greater. What then were the powers quoad hoc confer. 
red on the other circuit courts. To issue subpenas into another 
district, in cases before them, of which they had cognizance 
that is, in federal and not municipal cases: of these latter, they 
have no jurisdiction, and therefore cannot, in such cases, issue 
subpoenas into another district. But the circuit court of Colum- 
bia have the same powers with those of the other circuit courts 
—that is to say, they have the power in federal cases to issue 
subpeenas to another district; but in municipal cases, in cases 
arising under the laws of Virginia and Maryland, they have no 
such power. To allow them the power in such cases is not to 
give them merely all the powers belonging to the other circuit 
courts, but more than all—whieh cannot be allowed. They 
would have more powers on this subject than all the other 
courts, state and federal combined, if this were permitted. If 
instead of blending all the judicial powers of the district—fede- 
ral and municipal—in the same court, they have been separated 
as they are in every state in the union, there would be no diffi- 
culty on this subject. 

If, after adopting the laws of Virginia and Maryland in the 
first section, they had created a court to carry into effect those 
laws—and then created a different court to carry into effect the 
federal laws of the union, and vested that court with all the 
powers abiding in the circuit courts of the United States, every 
one would see, that whilst to the latter the power in question 
was given, from the former it was withheld. If to any one it 
seems strange, that the courts of the same district should have 
a power or not, according as the subject before them is of fede- 
ral or municipal character, [ can only say that a similar specta- 
cle may be seen in every state of this union. Ifa man he charg- 
ed with robbing the mail in Henrico, and be brought before the 
circuit court of the United States, sitting in Richmond, the judg- 
es of that court may send their process for the witnesses to any 
district, thatis, any state in the union. If the companion of that 
man be charged with robbing on the highway passengers ina 
private carriage, and he be brought before the circuit court of 
Henrico, for trial, the judge of that court cannot send process 
for witnesses to Alexandria, Baltimore, or any other place out 
of the state. 


It has been said that the congress of the United States, in le- 
gistating for the District of Columbia, acts as the congress of the 
whole United States, and not as the legislature of that particu- 
lar place. I cannot understand this doctrine. The laws of the 
United States, passed by virtue of the powers specified in the 
first fifteen clauses of the 8th section, apply to the people and 
territory of the ten miles square, in common with the rest of the 
people of the United States. But the 16th section gives to con- 
gress powers to exercise exclusive legislation over that district. 
This power consists of two parts: first, the specific, given pow- 
er of federal legislation, and secondly, the residuum of legisla- 
tive power, which in other cases is reserved to the states. This 
residuum is surely as much local, as is the legislative power of 
the states. Congress stands to the district in the same relation, 
that the state legislatures do to the respective states. And asa 
state legislature can only legislate for its own state, and cannot 
enforce its laws beyond its own limits, so neither can congress 
in legislating for the district, cause its district laws to be car- 
ried into effect in the states without their concurrence. 

The total legislation of the states is made up of federal legis- 
lation by congress, and of local legislation by the state legisla- 
tures. How can the legislation of the district consist of more 
parts? All that it can ask is, federal and local legislation. If, 
in addition to these, you give ita local legislation, which is to 
operate generally, not in that place only, but in all other places, 
you mar the beauty and symmetry of the whole federal system, 
and confer on congress a power of doing indirectly that which 
it cannot directly perform. Congress cannot pass municipal 
laws for the states; but if in passing municipal laws for the dis- 
trict, they can affect or impair the municipal laws of the states, 
they do legislate for the states on those municipal subjects. In 
taking this view of the constitution, I should say, that congress 
haz no right.to pass any law directing the process of the courts 
of Columbia to run into any of the states, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the merely municipal laws of the district, though those 
municipal laws should be enacted, or adopted by congress itself. 
I do not, however, think that they have as to this matter, yet 
passed such a law—as I have already endeavored to prove. 

Upen the whole, I am clearly of opinion, that the applicant 
is detained in custody without lawful authority, and that he 
must be forthwith discharged. 
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